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PART ONE 


THE JURY 

I 


X. MissV M Atkins. 

2 klr A G. Popesgrove. 

3. Dr Percival Holmes and Mr J A. Stannard 

4 Mr Edward Bryan. , 

5 Mrs Moms 

6 Mr E D George, Jlr F. A H. Allen, Mr D. EUiston 
Smith, Mr Ivor W. Drake, Mr. G. Parham Groves and 
l\Ir. H Wilson 

7 The Case is Opened 

The Clerk of Assize had to have some way of relieving the tedium 
of adimnistcriiig the same oath year after year. His habit was 
to stand for nearly a minute inspecting the jury and weighing it 
up ; then he would administer the oath rather slowly, watching 
each juror and trying to estimate how well he would do his work 
He flattered himself he could always spot the fool oi the fanatic 
who would hold out in a minority of one and prevent a decision. 

To-day he paused as usual and looked at the row of respectable 
persons awaiting his instructions Two women, one rather 
handsome man, two rather elderly men — nothing out of the 
ordinary A very commonplace jury, he reflected But there, 
for that very reason it was probably likely to do all the better. No 
surprises, and no strange persons on the jury meant no surprises 
and no freakishness when the verdict came. 

He cleared Ins throat and turned to the first, a severe looking, 
very plain middlc-agcd woman in black, wearing glasses " Victoria 
Mary Atkins,” he said, ” repeat after me . , " 

"Oxford and Camhndge are two debghtful towns, dominated 
by the Umversities and retaining much of their medieval 
character ” This is a he, as you would know if jmu had lived 
in Coronation Street, Cambndge, as Victona Mary Atkins did. 
The life of the umversity has, and had when she was bom, 
nothing, nothing whatever, to do with the life of the town— not 
of such streets as Coronation Street, an3nvay And there was 
nothing medieral about that unbroken Ime of yellow-brick 
little houses, flush on the street, and each one identical ivith 
the other. Except insofar as wretchedness, darkness and dirt 
are medieval. 
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Victona was the fifth of nine children , her father died when 
she was eleven He was an unskilled labourer, and no loss 
to anyone His wages, when m work, had averaged 21S a 
week and he drank He beat his children, and his wife, with 
a strap, but Victona did not hold that against him Bemg 
beaten was after aU a natural thmg to happen to any child 
With a bit of sneaking and slyness you could often enough 
get bigger children into trouble and see your grudges avenged , 
an occasional sore behmd yourself was a small pnce to pay 
No, -it was not the beatmgs which Victona held against her 
father It was the continual hunger which made her grow 
pinched and nckety, the shame of existmg for months on relief, 
the worse shame of Sressmg m rags, and an earlier violence 
that she could not remember, which had resulted m one of her 
legs bemg shghtly shorter than another 

Even so, father was a less dangerous enemy than mother 
Father was at least away at work sometimes, and sometimes \ 
harmlessly drunk or even jolly Mother was never away for 
more than a few mmutes from the two rooms which were home, 
and was never anythmg but sour Father was not “ noticmg”. 
Mother was, and what’s more would twist your arm till you 
screamed if you sulked and wouldn’t answer 

Two years after her father’s death Victona slapped her mother’s 
face, scratched her cheek, and tipped her over the coal scuttle 
She had realized that at thirteen she was probably as strong 
as her mother, and certainly quicker ivitted VTule her mother 
was pickmg herself up from the scuttle she didn’t run away , 
fists clenched, breatl^g very fast and a httle fnghtened she 
stood her ground When her mother, mstead of attackmg 
her began to scream “ You wicked, ivicked gul 1 ” she knew 
that she had won Henceforward she was free One of her 
two elder brothers might perhaps belt her now and agam, but 
that would be all She could run about the streets hke a dog 
if she chose 

But beyond petty thienng, from which she had never been 
discouraged, there was not much harm that an ugly httle gul 
could come to m Cambndge in 1911 She was (hrty, dressed 
in patches, ivith tivisted front teeth, a hmp, and a hideous slum 
accent She was known to have a nasty temper Naturally 
she found few compamons The freedom of the streets after 
a year had become a bore, and she was not really distressed 
(though she complamed on prmciple) when it was suddenly 
ended 

Mother collapsed on the stairs one Monday mormng The 
ambulance fetched her aw ay and her f amil y was told she would 
never come back , m fact she died in the mfirmary 
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The Guardians had resented their statutory ohhgation to 
feed and care for this shiftless and overlarge family , they had 
evaded doing it properly as long as they^ could \ now they could 
not avoid it any more But at least they made every effort 
they could to put the burden elsewhere. They- cajoled and 
bulbed Aunt Ethel, a square-shaped woman of nearly forty 
who kept a shop in Cherry Hmton, to come down to the house 
with their representative, a bnght and experienced woman 
of middle age. The two found the family, or what was left 
of it, under the reluctant care of a neighbour, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Saunders 

“ And glad I am to see you,” said Jlrs. Saunders. ” Not 
one minute longer will I stay with such a dirty and disagreeable 
lot of children. There are very few would be so Chnstian as 
to look after them as I have done, with no obhgations whatever. 
And now you have come, I’ll leave you with them and no thing 
more iviU I do " 

Surpnsed at this vehemence, the Guardians’ lady began 
to say she was sure everyone was very grateful, and much 
appreciated all that Mrs. Saunders— but she realized she was 
speakmg to a departing back and gave it up 
'• Now, my dears,” she said bnsldy, *' your Aunt Ethel has 
very kindly come in from Cherry Hinton, and we must aU get 
together and have a nice comfy talk and settle what to do 
while your poor Jilummy is ill I thought there would be some 
oWer children here,” she added mquinngly. ” Are you 
Violet ^ ” she said to the one who appeared to be the eldest 
The girl addressed dnbbled and made a kind of mooing 
noise 


That s Lily,” said Aunt Ethel " Lackmg Always was. 
Ought to be m a ’ sylum Violet’s in service in Cottenham 
and It's not her day off. She gets 55 6d a week and lucky 
to get it You won’t get any help from her.” 

Oh, I see Dear me. Well, there’s Edward — no, of course 
he went away three years ago But where’s Robert ? ” 
\irtona piped up, dehghted to ofier bad news "You 
won t find im E went to ve stition vis morning , saw 'im. 
Soon as e emd Lta was gom 'e said 'e was og Not going to 

be r^ponsible for us lot, ’e said, not ^likely” There was 

a parhciple before the last word which is even now not widely 

EdTelgLed'^^ Guardians’ lady and Aunt 

^ discompose 

moment A^t Ethel took a resolution ; she would 
not let that foul-mouthed child into her house. The Guardians’ 
lady w'as talkrag to her, but she did not hsten. She broke into 
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her suggestions without ceremony 

" You’ll have to take poor Lily where she belongs Yoiz 
know qmte well what your obligations are, miss As for these 
poor orphans, I’ll take these three mto my home and look after 
them and be glad ” She pomted to the three younger children — 
two boys and the baby May " Victona can't come There’s 
no room for her, and she’s too old She’s a bad girl and a bad 
influence already " 

No thin g would shift her from this deasion, and m the end 
the Guardians’ lady took Victona with her, to be put m a 
Home 

Now a Home for Gurls, even before the war, even m , the 
provmces, was not always one of the hell-holes which reahstic 
ivnters wiU descnbe for you The West Fen Home did the 
best that could be done for Victona, and if it did no better 
it was because die came to it too late It fed her properly for 
the first time m her hie, gave her glasses which were approxi- 
mately what her eyes needed, and provided a built-up boot 
for her left leg It clothed her drably, but sufficiently and 
warmly It taught her to speak correctly and modified her 
abominable accent Smce she had benefited scarcely at all 
from her mtemipted attendances at the Board school it taught 
her properly readmg, wntmg and anthmetic, and to read the 
Bible 

More than that, she was taught thoroughly the art of bemg 
a domestic servant She could wash, clean rooms, make beds, 
blacklead grates, sew and do plam cookmg with unsurpassed 
thoroughness If dnlhng could make one, she was the perfect 
maid , moreover, she ivas respectful The staff would have 
been kind to her as well as stnct if she had responded to 
kmdness , as she did not, it was satisfied by her covenng up 
vuth an impassive and silent manner her imdiminished bad 
temper and spite It would have been very surprised to know 
lier real opimon both of itself and of the rare adults from outside 
whom she met 

In 1915 it sent her out from the Home into a good position 
with the -wife of a don She kept her place for six months and 
left, vith an excellent reference, to go mto munitions She 
moved to London and saved all that she could , by' the end of 
the war, when the factory closed down, she had just over £200 
She was parsimomous, had few friends, and dressed always 
in black she was not attractive, but after the war mistresses 
could not be too particular Servants were too rare A girl 
■with such excellent references and so umversally competent 
about the house was a treasure , and at least there would be 
"'^0 trouble with " followers " AU the same Victoria did not 



keep her situations long One she left under f* 

of stealing, though when her mistress threa^ 

her a reference she enforced one with well inh 

threats One she left after a fierce quarrel/ 

in another she poured boiling water ovey 

of the parlourmaid. In 1923 she lost ^ 

she had invested m cotton shares she visiiw 

defaultmg company and opened the face of 

reception-clerk from moutli to eye with a blow from the le^. 

of her umbrella. The magistrate reprimanded her severely 

but did not sentence her as it was her first offence and she had 

undoubtedly a real gnevance. She was out of work for several' 

weeks afterwards 

The sight of her Aunt Ethel made things worse for her. 
Ethel had sold her Cherry Hinton shop and gone into munitions- 
too (she had been just young enough), but she had kept her 
money She had bought houses unth it in the Bloomsbury 
distnct, and had had sense enough to choose the West side of 
Gray’s Inn Road Values had gone up, and now Ethel was 
comfortably off She ngidly refused to lend Victoria a penny, 
but promised to remember her in her mil, togetlier with her 
younger sister, Jlay Ena, and a waif named Irene Olga Hutchins, 
sole remmder of the two younger male Atkinses " two 
because there was a regrettable doubt which of tliem was tlie 
father, and both were beyond reach of questioners m a Elanders 
cemetery. Their last letters to the mother had been bnef 
and unfnendly, consistmg only of a refusal to pay, couched 
in identical terms. Irene now’ did practically all tlie house- 
work for Great-Aunbe, sustained by promises that in due- 
course she w ould be a nch woman The figures vaned : 
sometimes it w’ould be three thousand, sometimes five, and 
once even ten, that Irene was told she could expect as her third 
share when Great-Auntie passed on Great-Auntie never 
spoke so detailedly to Victona, of course, but Irene naturally 
told her disagreeable aunt whatever she chose to ask, and there 
were few tilings about which she asked more frequently 
So, in 1927, there were onty four members of the once 
numerous Atkins family left, as far as w'as known, an5rway. 
There were Aunt Ethel, Victoria herself, her sister Jlay, and 
the small niece, w hose unfortunate lack of the surname Atkins 
was forgotten, as she was inmnably called nothing but Young 
Ircen, Of these four, the last three were m indigent circum- 
stances, and the first had plenty of money. This circumstance 
formed the first and most essential of the facts in a dossier 
assembled by the pohcc in Hie winter of that year. 
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her significant fact was an event that the pohce never 

, in their records at all On a Thursday afternoon in 

November, May, who spelt her name Mae even before 
West wiped out any memory of Prmcess May, was takmg 
^cea with Victona in Mrs MulhoUand’s boarding-house m 
^Xewisham It was Victona’s custom to entertam her sister 
once a week, more to insist on her nghts than from family 
affection, and also to provide for herself by fair exchange a 
place to go to on her own afternoon off 

Mae laid down her cup “ Tea’s not up to much,” she said, 
rather difBdently 

*' And that’s a fact,” rephed Victona equably ” The old 
girl’s mean I don’t Imow where she gets the tea , she bnngs 
Tt in herself Mouse-dirt I found m it last time , tnstde the 

packet, nund you I ^Don’t you feel well, Mae ? ” 

" I do seem to have come over queer,” said Mae faintly 
“ Are you gomg to be stck ? ” said Victona, with the anxious 
nsmg tone in which those words are always said 
" I’m afraid so ” 

" Well, for goodness’ sake run qutck , you know where the 
W IS,” snapped her elder sister, shoomg her out 

Mae was very sick indeed , her sister even relented and came 
to hold her head, so deplorable were the noises Actually 
■no harm resulted whatever, Mae’s health was, if anythmg, 
•improved by the upset, and you might have thought she had 
merely taken unmtentionally a dose of ipecacuanha But 
-at the moment she felt she Wcis gomg to die and miserably 
said so Her sister was sympathetic, most unusually 

“ I don’t like it at all, Mae , I don’t You look as white 
as an}dlung Suppose there is something really ■wrong You 
go straight home this moment and he down I’ll come round 
and see you m the mormng, first thmg I can It’s no good 
my askmg the old cat for permission to go out to-mght , but 
I’U get up early and the moment I’ve laid breakfast I’ll pop 
across ” 

She fussed over her sister and bundled her out, very surprised 
■and a httle un'willmg But Mae was a httle scared, too 
Victoria had never shown anything hke this sisterly anxiety 
Perhaps she was really ill ? Personally she’d have said it was 
nothmg but Victona’s nasty tea, and the mention of mouse- 
dirt m it had been enough to turn anyone up Anyway she’d 
better go and if Victona came round m the mommg it couldn’t 
-do any harm 

Victona watched her sister from the basement wmdow 'with 
a. cunously pleased expression She said no thin g to Mrs 
3Iulholland about the incident 
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About five clock next mormng tlie figure of a nuddle-sized 
woman in black with a veil could have been, but was not, seen 
moving at a sedate pace dowm a poonsb street in Camberwell. 
Her feet made no sound ; she presumably was weanng rubber- 
soled shoes. She went straight up to the comer house, which 
was Aunt Ethel’s, and let herself in with a key, absolutely 
silently. There was a bolt on the inner side of door, but 
the wood had warped years ago, and it could not be shot mto 
its socket. The woman stood a full half-mmute inside the door, 
hstemng. There was no sound at all except the ticking of a 
large h^-clock 

With a firm silent step, as of someone who knew her way, 
she moved across to Aunt Ethel’s bedroom, turned the handle 
softly and hstened Stead}' breathing The door closed, 
behind her. 


In tlie room there is darkness, except for the taint ghmmer 
of the pillow case and turned down sheet on the pillow a dim 
round marks the place where the old lady’s head lies A dark 
figure is standing beside tlie bed you could not, if you were 
there, make out precisely what its hands are doing Thev 
seem to be reaching underneath the old lady’s head to her 
second pillow* To steal something^ No, it is tlie second 
pillow itself the hands want And, sudden speed contrasting 
witli previous caution, the pillow is swept away and down 
on to the old lady’s face , and there pressed doivn wnth fanatical 
energ}'. The sleeper breaks into indent and bhnd activity, 
her legs thrash madly about in the bed, her helpless, rather 
clawhke hands grab into the empty air but never find her 
attacker The pillow drowms any sounds she may tr}' to make 
These few minutes seem to last an hour. Dowm and dowm 
the bands press The struggles grow* weaker, but the hands 
cannot w*ait for them to end The strong fingers separate the 
fcath^ in the pillow bll they feel beneath them the skin of 
the throat. Then both thumbs wntli a sort of fierce deheht 
thrust dowmwards and hold 


A little whde later there is a shght sigh and the black figure' 
straightens up A spark of light appears, as from a small, 
nc^I}* ran out dectric torch By its hght the pillow is remo\*ed 
and above the old lady's mouth appears, held in the air, ahtUe 
mirror such as is carried in a xaraU* bag No clouding on it, 
no moisture The mirror is held there until its owner is 
remain clear for ever, and then the hght is 

rShlvr^^ PiUo"' and 

►agafn ^ the bed ; the black figure shps silently out 
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Back into the street Two turnings, past silent homes and 
unwinlong electric hghts Round mto the mam road and 
straight to a telephone box The woman m black put m her 
twopence and di^ed, not 999, but the local pohce station^ 
When the answer came she said'm an oddly high-pitched but 
not loud voice " Oh, come at once, come at once 1 Me great- 
auntie’s dead Ow, it’s too fnghtfiil She's dead, I teU 

you, and I’m all alone Are you gomg to leave me to be- 
murdered ? It’s 68 Duke Street Oh, get hire and 

don’t ask sdly questions ” The station sergeant, who- 
tned to stem and answer this rush of frightened words, auto- 
matically noted the tune of the call before he turned to take 
action It was 5 52 a m 

The woman rang off, and then after a moment’s hesitation ^ 
rang Ethel’s number Ethel was rich and did have a telephone 
She heard the rmgmg tone for qmte a time, and then Irene’s 
voice answered “ W^at do you want at this time of mght ? ” 
it asked querulously The woman m black made no reply 
she pressed button B, took her twopence and went away Irene 
would be up and awake now , she could let the pohce officers- 
in and maybe do a httle explaimng to them The woman m 
black walked away from the telephone box and in a mmute or 
two took her place on an early workman’s tram which was 
already m sight Everyone, includmg the conductor, was 
sleepy, and she was inconspicuous She might be any rather 
supenor charlady gomg to work Nobody was likely to notice 
and remember her, and nobody did 

At exactly six o’clock, tramed by years of expenence, Mrs_ 
MuIhoUand awoke temporarily, looked at her watch and listened 
to hear if the servant was gettmg up Victona had been 
late once or twice recently She heard distantly the tinkle 
of the gul’s alarum which was stopped almost immediately. 
Soon after there came the unmistakable bump of a chair bemg 
knocked over " How clumsy that girl is gettmg," she thought, 
and turned over for another half-hour’s sleep Her cup of tea 
would come at 6 30 

6 40 No cup of tea Mrs Mulholland rose, wrapped a 
dressing-gown round herself, and called downstaus " Victona 1 ’’ 
There was no answer Cross and cold, she pattered down to- 
the kitchen Breakfast was laid, trays put out, curtams drawn, 
and everythmg tidy But no kettle was on and in the middle- 
of the table was a folded note 

Madam, — Having heard my sister Mae was very til yesterday 
J have just slipped out to see how she ts Am sorry tf this causes 
^auy inconvenience but I am very tinxious and think I should^ 
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ktW'iO, Will be back as quickly as possible 

F. M Aikiiis. 

Jilrs. IMulholland was very angry, and when Victona returned 
well after seven, threatened her mth dismissal Victoria was 
unmoved — said it was ]ust as Mrs Muiholland pleased, that 
she had no father nor mother and it was her duty to look after 
her younger sister, and that she was glad to say, though not 
asked, that her sister was much better Mrs. JlulhoUand 
considered the matter, remembered the ranty of good maids, 
and agreed to overlook it Victona went upstairs, tidied her 
bedroom, brought down and threw in the fire two scraps of 
stnng and a candle end, and nothing further happened of note 
until the pohce arn\ ed later in the mormng 

• « 4 • • 

The pohce had had some difficulty in gettmg into 68 Duke 
Street Irene had gone back to bed, and when induced to 
answer the door told them the message was nonsense At 
last she consented to summon her great-aunt, and went into 
her room A few seconds later she began to scream shrilly, and 
intermittently, ratlier hke a steam engme The two pohce- 
men — one in mufti — humedly shut the front door and ran into 
the bedroom. In a minute one of them came back agam, went 
to the ‘telephone and summoned the police doctor. There 
was no doubt the old lady was dead, and two very indistmct 
marks on the throdt made it look hke strangulation The body 
was warm . it seemed only just dead The time, the mspector 
noted, was 6.15. 

Tor a short while it looked hke an ” open and shut " case 
The 3'oung girl, Irene, was obviously prostrated by grief and 
shock. She was hardly strong enough to strangle the old lad}’’, 
anj’way, and if she was the murderer the mystenous telephone 
call was very difficult to cxplam She msisted that she had 
never made it ; that she had indeed been called up a quarter 
of an hour or so earher to answer the telephone, but there was 
no one there by the time she got to it Inspector Hodson 
acqmttcd her mentally adding that apart from anythmg else 
no girl of her age could be so consummate an actress. Also she 
had told him that her Aunt Victoria was co-hcir to the old 
lady's money and had a key to the door. He venfied for himself 
that the bolt would not fit. 

VTien the constable sent to break the news to Victoria came 
back wath the report that she had left early that mormng on 
^ errmd and returned late he hastened across to Lewisham 
to conduct the mquincs himself. He was pretty certain the 
case was solved, espeaally as Irene had found time between 
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Back into the street Two turnings, past silent homes and 
tmwmking electnc hghts Round into the mam road and 
straight to a telephone box The woman m black put m her 
twopence and dialled, not 999, but the local pohce station 
When the answer came she said'm an oddly high-pitched but 
not loud voice " Oh, come at once. Come at once I Me great- 
auntie's dead Ow, it’s too fnghtfiil She’s dead, I tell 

you, and I’m aU hlone Are you gomg to leave me to be 
murdered ^ It’s 68 Duke Street Oh, get hire and 

don’t ask silly questions ” The station sergeant, who 
tned to stem and answer this rush of fnghtened wofds, auto- 
matically noted the time of the call before he turned to take 
action It was 5 52 a m 

The woman rang o 2 , and then after a moment’s hesitation ♦ 
rang Ethel’s number Ethel was rich and did have a telephone 
She head'd the rmgmg tone for qmte a time, and then Irene’s 
voice answered “ \\^at do you want at this tune of night ? ” 
it asked querulously The woman m black made no reply 
she pressed button B, took her twopence and went away Irene 
would be up and awake now , she could let the pohce officers* 
m and maybe do a httle explainmg to them The woman m 
black walked away from the telephone box and in a imnute or 
two took her place on an early workman’s tram which was 
already m sight Everyone, mcludmg the conductor, was 
sleepy, and she was inconspicuous She rmght be any rather 
supenor charlady gomg to work Nobody was hkely to notice 
and remember her, and nobody did 

At exactly six o’clock, trained by years of expenence, Mrs, 
MulhoUand awoke temporarily, looked at her watch and hstened 
to hear if the servant was gettmg up Victoria had been 
late once or twice recently She heard distantly the tmkle 
of the girl s alarum which was stopped almost immediately. 
Soon after there came the unmistakable bump of a chair bemg 
knocked over “ How clumsy that girl is gettmg,” she thought, 
and ^ed over for another half-hour’s sleep Her cup of tea 
Would come at 6 30 

6 40 No cup of tea Mrs MulhoUand rose, wrapped a. 
ffiessmg-gown round herself , and caUed downstaus " Victoria 1 ’ ’ 
There was no answer Cross and cold, she pattered down to* 
the kitchen Breakfast was laid, trays put out, curtains drawn, 
and everythmg tidy But no kettle was on and m the nuddle 
of the table was a folded note 

Madam, Having heard my sister Mae was very til yesterday 
1 have just slipped out to see how she ts Am sorry tf this causes 
any tnconventence but I am very iinxtous and think I should. 

\ 
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kiwv). Will be back as quickly as possible 

V. M. Atkins. 


]\Irs. I^Iulholiand was very angry, and when Victoria returned 
well after seven, threatened her with dismissal Victona was 
unmoved — said it was just as Mrs MulhoUand pleased, that 
she had no father nor mother and it was her duty to look after 
her younger sister, and that she was glad to say, though not 
asked, that her sister was much better Mrs. MulhoUand 
considered the matter, remembered the ranty of good maids, 
and agreed to overlook it Victona went upstairs, tidied her 
bedroom, brought down and threw m the fire tivo scraps of 
stnng and a candle end, and nothing further happened of note 
untd the pohce amved later in the mormng 


• * * 

The pohce had had some difficulty in gettmg mto 68 Duke 
Street Irene had gone back to bed, and when induced to 
answer the door told them the message nas nonsense At 
last she consented to summon her great-aunt, and went mto 
her room A few seconds later she begah to scream shnUy, and 
intermittently, rather like a steam engme The two pohce- 
men — one in mufti — ^humedly shut the front door and ran into 
the bedroom In a minute one of them came back again, went 
to the 'telephone and summoned the police doctor. There, 
vas no doubt the old lady was dead, and two very mdistmct 
marks on the throdtmade it look hke strangulation The body 
was warm it seemed only just dead The time, the mspector 
noted, was 6.15 

For a short while it looked like an " open and shut " case. 
jThe yoimg girl, Irene, w'as obviously prostrated by grief and 
shock. She was hardly strong enough to strangle the old lady, 
anyway, and if she ivas the murderer the mysterious telephone 
call was very difficult to explain She insisted that she had 
never made it , that she had mdeed been called up a quarter 
of an hour or so earher to answer the telephone, but there was 
no one there by the time she got to it Inspector Hodson 
acquitted her mentaUy addmg that apart from anythmo- else 
no girl of her age could be so consummate an actress Al^ she 
had told him that her Aunt Victona was co-heir to the old 

Iw and had a key to the door He venfied for himself 

that the bolt would not fit. 


VTien the constable sent to break the news to VHoria 

momin- o:;" 

^ returned late he hastened across to 

conduct the mquines himself He was prettr 
cose was solved, espeoaUy as Irene had 
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tears to mention her aunt’s very disagreeable temper 

What followed is perhaps best given by quotmg certain 
questions and answers. 

Q — I hope you understand, Mrs Mulholland, that I have 
to ask a few questions, mainly as a matter of form 

A — ^If you get on with your ]ob quickly, young man, it 
will let me get back the sooner to mine I have to work for 
my hvmg 

Q — ^You employ a Miss Victona Atkins as a servant ? 

A — The constable’s told you that already 

Q — W ell Did she leave the house early this mormng ^ 

A — ^Yes, she did Left me to do all the hard work of 
the breakfasts, without permission or anythmg I’ve agreed 
to overlook it, as she’s a good servant , but it’s not to occur 
agam 

Q — I don’t suppose it will, ma’am Now do you happen 
to be able to say just when she went out ? 

A — ^Not to the mmute, but it was some time after six 

Q — After six ? Are you sure ’ Much after six ? 

A — I am sure I’m not m the habit of speakmg maccurately. 
She got up at six, because I heard her alarm go and heard her 
get up, and a noise she made about it, too No consideration 
for others’ sleep I expect Miss Meakm heard her, too , she 
has the other top room, which is cheap. Miss Meakm not havmg 
very much money but a very race lady Then Victona went 
down and did the rooms and went out without saymg a word 
to me, leaving this letter I didn’t hear her shut the door 
she was sly enough to do it quietly So I couldn’t say just 
when she left About twenty-past six it must have been 

Q — ^Yes Thank you I’ll keep this letter if I may, fon 
a bit May I see your watch ? 

A — See my watch ? What for ? Very well 

Q — You haven’t wound it up, or altered the hands, smce 
this mommg ? Or let it out of your possession ? 

A — Certainly not What would I do that for ? 

Q —Are you quite sure that Miss Atkms got up at the time 
you mentioned ? 

A — I’ve said so 

Q —How long did her alarm clock ring ? 

A — The usual a few seconds only 

Q — VTiat did you hear her do afterwards ? Clean the 
grates and pull the curtams or what ? 

A — ^Really, I can’t say I heard her get up and bang the 
furmture about, but I didn’t notice exactly what As a 
matter of fact, I took a little nap agam aftenvards, as is my 
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"habit, waiting for my tea. Any%\ay, I found everything tidy 
and all the work done downstairs. I’ll say that But that didn’t 
mean I didn’t have to make the tea myself and cook the 
breakfasts And if you uant any more information about 
what Victona did you’d better ask her yourself 
(Note to above . Evidence from Miss Meakm confirms ) 


• • • 

More questions ' 

Q — Your name, please 
A . — ^Mae Ena Atkins YTiat do you want ’ 

Q — Could you tell me what time your sister Victona called 
on you this morning, and why ? 

A —That’s a funny thing to ask I suppose it’s aU right 
There’s nothing wrong m it anyway I was awful sick yesterday, 
and Vick said she’d come round early this mommg to see if I 
was all nght Well, I don’t blame her, seeing that she works 
for such an unpleasant old cat and has to take what times she 
can, but it was a little inconsiderate to come round as early 
^ all that You sec. I’d told my lady, a very nice lady that 
I d been taken queer, and she’d said I could have a bit of a 
rest and so I was ha\nng a nice lay-m for once and then Vick 
has to come round in an awful fuss at twenty to seven and eet 
everybody up, ]ust to see if I was all nght 
Q —Twenty to seven I Surely she didn’t do that ' 

yes, she did I said to her " I do appreciate it "■ 
1 said, and I d have you know that I do , but it really isn't 
sensible to w^e eveiy'one up at this time in the momms 
' icty, and she said It’s seven and more/’ and I said " It’s 
nothing of the sort ” , but she wouldn’t have it until I made 
iier look at the clock on St ^Michaels, and there it was as clear 
as you please And then she was a bit hufiy, and went back 
after no more than a few w ords 

YOTkT?^ where your sister 

A —About twenty minutes on a bus. I’ve often done it 

I in the usual ivay ? 

1 ■if' i,' course, I did I told you I was not at all well • 

^eiy kindly ^ve me a glass of hot miUc and three aso^r 
up by VidT® ^ was woken 

sa,.sl,e was in bed bv?haK-past ninfid m^de VTSS 
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-three aspuins I gave them her myself , and told her I would 
^et my hubby’s breakfast for once mysdf So far as I know 
-she slept nght through imtil we were all woken up by that 
disagreeable sister of hers ”) 

Q — ^Your name is Victona Atkms ? 

A — ^Yes 

Q — I heheve you’ve heard that your aimt has died suddenly 
We are m akin g a few mquines, and I hope you won’t imnd 
answenng a few questions 

(No answer ) 

Q — When did you last see your aunt ? 

A — ^Last week I forget which day Ireen would tell you 
She looked qmte well 

Q — ^You ^dn’t see her this mormng ? 

A —No 

Q — What did you do this mormng ? 

A — got up at the usual time — six o’clock — tidied up 
■downstairs, and left a note for the rmssus I ran out to see 
my sister Mae, who hadn’t been at all well I found she was 
better, and came back straight here That’s all Why are 
you askmg me these questions ? 

Q — Was your aunt well-to-do ? , 

A — I couldn’t say She wasn’t hard-up that I know of 

Q — suppose she will have left you somethmg m her will ? 

A ■ — ^It’s not the sort of thing I care to discuss with the poor 
lady not yet cold m her grave 

stm 

A — ^In well-bred circles that is all that needs to be said 
I would have you remember that I’ve had a very severe shock 
and while I wdl answer any reasonable questions I’m not going 
to hsten to idle chit-chat Aunt Ethel have done whatever 
she thought right and that is all anyone is entitled to know 

Q — Oh, yes, of course, of course Now let me see if I’ve 
^ot everythmg nght You got up — about when ? Some 
time before six, was it ? 

A — Six exactly And down in about ten minutes 

Q — ^Yes, yes And then you tidied up and laid the table 
Pulled the curtams, I suppose ? 

A — ^I don’t remember any details I was worrymg about 
my sister I got to her as soon as I could — a httle earher than 
I meant to Just before seven, I thmV 

There were many other questions and answers, but they got 
■the pohce no further The constable whose beat went past 
Jlrs Mulholland’s house had noticed dunng the mght that -the 
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silting-room curtains ucrc not drawn as usual But this 
information seemed to lead nowhere. Elaborate quesbomng 
failed to find anyone who had noticed a suspicious character, 
or any character, in Duke Street that morning The dial system 
prevented tracing the telephone call 

Irene came for a while under suspicion, but it was found 
that slie had a half withered arm and physicaUj' could never 
have committed the enrae. Inspector Hudson himself w'as 
convinced that ^hcto^a was guilty, but her defence seemed 
impregnable Both lier mistress and Hiss Meakm remembered 
clearly heanng her get up, and though thej'^ w'ere not certain 
as to w’hen she left, there was no reasonable doubt that it was 
after six, when tw'o poheemen were standing by Ethel's newly- 
dead body, a good half-hour aw'aj . 

In the end Victoria inliented £2,327 iis od from her aunt 
and purchased with it a tobacconist’s and new^sagent’s busmess 
In three years’ time she had made enough to buy her house , 
and tins new' prospentj' w'as responsible for her receiving a 
juror’s summons. She spent 7s 6d. with a lawyer, to receive 
the information that she coiild not escape her duties , and 
in consequence, half displeased, half interested, she made her 
way to court on tlie day. 

She thought to herself, in a manner as near to humour as 
an}’ thought of hers could be, that it wouldn’t half be queer if 
she had to be juror in a murder case Somebody w’ho did 
know’ how’ judging somebody that didn’t For she never 
attempted to forget that she had killed her aunt, and she never 
had the least regret She was rather proud of it, thoagh she 
remembered hai’ing several bad scares and w’as certain she’d 
nei er do such a thing again 

It had been pretty simple The alarum clock was easy 
E\on the coppers had suspected that It w'as only a matter 
of testing the w’lnduig, and she’d done that several tunes, 
holduig the bell in her handkerchief She had found exactly 
the number of turns of the alarum key necessan' to make it 
nng tw enty seconds and no more Then she had set it and left 
It She liad been intentionally irregular in her getting up for 
^nie da5s before, to make sure Mrs Mulliolland would listen 
tor her alarum, Anj’waj, Miss jMeakin w’as safe There is 
sometimes a very slight difference between an alarum that has 
ron doivn and one that is cut short, but it is not the sort of 
tiling a sleepy w’oman notices, let alone remembers to tell a 
roz-’cr. 

The bumping of the funuture had been a little more difficult. 

Uc onlv a httle patience w'as needed, and sleeping w’ith your 

muQw shut to avoid a draught. Candles bum exactly to 
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time didn’t the Romans use them as clocks or somethmg ^ 
Victona had spent many mghts testing and re-testmg tlieir 
speed, markmg out the hours, halves, and quarters on them 
She didn’t use her knowledge until she was absolutely certain 
to a few mmutes either way Then on the mght she pulled 
her bhnd down and arranged what looked like a sort of booby 
trap 

To a nail driven mto the wmdow-siU she attached a long 
piece of strmg , the other end she tied to the wooden chair which 
was almost her complete bedroom furniture She leant the 
chair agamst her bed, tipped to one side If the strmg were to 
break it would faU down to the floor on its side, with a reason- 
able but not excessive noise 

Then she made a tnangular cut m the candle on the table 
by her bed, at a particular place which she had marked She 
moved the table underneath the strmg, so that the stnng 
pressed mto the tnangular cut, nght agamst the wick, and then, 
takmg the time from her watch, ht the candle Unless her 
calculations were wrong, the candle flame would reach the 
place at six exactly, and m a mmute or so the stnng would 
snap 

Her calculations were not wrong , on top of that she had a 
bit of luck on which she had not reckoned People hear what 
they expect to hear !Mjss Meakm and Mrs MullioUand had 
for day after day heard Victona’s alarum go off, then heard her 
bump about a bit while dressing, and after that if they strained 
their ears heard her move famtly and distantly doing the kitchen 
out do^vnstalrs When, half a^eep, they heard the begiimmg 
of this process they assumed that they had heard the rest If 
Inspector Hodson had cross-questioned both of them closely 
and immediately that very morning he rmght perhaps have 
raised a doubt in their minds whether Victona’s getting up 
was actually followed by the usual sounds of work downstairs 
Even if he had, as the inspector knew very well, doubt about 
almost any e\idence can be induced by sufiSciently long cross- 
examination results obtained that way don’t generally stand 
up too weU m court Anywaj', when he did examine the two 
ladies m detail, they showed none of the phenomenal feats of 
detailed memory that occur in detective stones They merely 
remembered tliat things had gone as usual that morning, and 
said so 

It had taken a bit of nerve (Victona remembered) to go on 
TO Mae’s after It, instead of hurrymg back But as soon as ' 
she got home she had gone back upstairs, pulled up the bhnd, 
made the bed, set tlie chair straight, wound up the alarum, 
and tmsted the nail out She’d put in a new candle and let 
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it bum a mmutc She'd taken the two ends of stnng and the 
,candlc stump and thrown them on the kitchen fire So e\'en 
if the coppers had gone over her room they must have found 
nothing 

She was day-dreaming to this eftect, standmg until the other ' 
jurors, when the clerk caught her attention 

" I swear by Almight God,” slie repeated after him, ” that 
I will well and truly isy, and true dchverance make between 
our Sovei'eign Lord the King and the pnsoner at the bar whom 
I shall hate in charge, and a tnie verdict give accordmg to the 
evidence ” 

Silly way of talking, she thought , kissed the book and sat 
down on the bench for the jurors already sworn 


2 


The Clerk of Assize itiriud next to the Man whom he had noticed 
as bang uniisi'ally handsome. Like most men of past vuddle-agc 
he habitually faintly disliked or distrusted handsome men, 
especially dark handsome men. If there was any excuse he would 
classify them as shiny or foreign looking. A man was all the 
bcHer for being a bit vgged looking, and all the worse for hating 
regular features and being noticeably well-groomed However, even 
he had nothing against this juror After a quite perceptible stare 
he said to him “ Arthur George Popesgrovc, repeat after me ” 


Arthir George PoPESGROtm A verj' Enghsh name 
Onlj. an Enghsliman or an Amencan could say Arthur correctlv ; 
Geoi^e was the King’s name , and no one would think that 
l^pesgrove had been taken out of tlie telephone directort^ 
Sometuncs tlie owner of the name wished he had selected 
Anthony as first name Though he was rather darker. Ins face 
had a distinct resemblance to the Rt. Hon Anthony Eden'c* 
’ud It was no fault of his if his clothes were not identically the 
same Certainlj*, Jfr. Eden could never ha\e been more 
conscious than he was of bemg English. No other member o£ 
the jurj felt that to be called to ser\e was a liigh priNnleger 
at best they accepted it as a duty Arthur Popesgrovc 
Was dchghtcd when he opened the summons ” You see Maud ’’ 
he said to lus wife, ” I have to be a juror now. That is ve^ 
mportant I take my part in safeguarding British justice.” 
He smiled contentedly— his wife looked down her nose and 

and wlute; very ^vlde 
m the base and with blackheads, it was not a \er3^ Enri’=h 
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nose But after all you could not order your wife to change 
her nose. At least she answered to the name Maud without 
protest, and they never spoke an3dhing but Enghsh m the 
home Enghsh , he was wholly Enghsh, for his naturalization 
papers were the evidence of will and choice, whereas the birth 
certificate of the man next door was only evidence of an 
accident. None of his children should ever know that their 
blood was an5dhing but Enghsh If necessary, even the cooking 
m his restaurant should change Already he had one man 
paradmg the gnU-room floor behmd a great silver dish on' which 
was a huge roast sirlom When patrons asked for his advice 
he very often would say " After all, there’s nothing like 
really good roast beef, is there, sir ? Or a steak, perhaps ? 
Scorched outside and red inside ” Stufied vme-leaves had 
disappeared from the hst garhcky dishes were less common 
The size of his family was perhaps a httle unEnghsh He 
had had six children before observmg that large faimhes were 
unfashionable as well as uneconomic Their names however 
were unimpeachable Enc Archibald, Juha, James, Henry, 
Mary, Charles Edward, and Arthur Herbert Try and mess 
about with those. His own accent was impeccable Once 
he used to hiss his esses slightly, but there was no trace of that 
now He had even prepar^, m case of need, a false genealogy 
for his children. He would tell them that their mother came 
from the Channel Islands, and that their grandfather, on his 
side, had been a bit of a rogue “ We don’t talk about him, 
but it’s your nght to know," he saw himself sa5nng " He 
was the son of a small Dorset landowner who came up to town 
and spent his money wildly He got mto a fight one night 
and a pohceman died as a result He had a rather heavy 
sentence I don’t remember him , I was only a kid then ’’ 

He felt certam that he was domg his children a far more 
real service by telhng them this story than by disclosmg the 
trufh Yet few people but himself would have felt that there 
was an3dhmg shameful in the ongm of A G Popesgrove, 
restaurant propnetor. It went back to a Thessahan village — 
dry, poverty stncken, smelly and under a bnUiant sun which 
ne\ er shines in England, even on the bnghtest summer day 
The sun is never an enemy here it does not bum your skin 
with its heat, and spike your eyes with its brightness The 
blue sky is never hateful and metalhc The countryside is 
rarely brown and burnt, with clouds of dust rising and blowing 
all over your food and clothes The smells may not be better, 
but they are different and they are not eternal and unvarying 
The little boy, Achilles Papanastasiou, handsome as only 
a Greek small boy can be, very early decided that the best 
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tlung that he could do was to get away from this village as 
soon as he could He did not mind how he did it ; and a quarter 
of a century later he truly did not remember how he bad done 
it But tlie w’ay was tliis. 

Greek politics before tlie war were a little more open than 
they arc to-day, but they did not differ m essence Colonel 
Theseus Thcotold was a pohtiaan, and on one of his election 
tours he noticed joung Achilles He went to his parents and 
bought him, as he might have bought a calf There was a 
little more palaver about it he spoke of Athens, of a hberal 
education, and of the opportunities which the secretary of a 
pohtical leader would have, and the transaction was registered 
at the town hall as an adoption. 

Young Achilles immediately found out that his duties 
included more intimate services than secretarial work. The 
colonel owned certain pnvate houses and hotels which were 
run in direct contravention of the law. That was not very 
serious, but a certain discretion had nevertheless to be observed. 
Quiet, semi-blackraail was possible By the time AchiUefi 
was sixteen he reahzcd he had a lever ivhi^ he could use against 
the colonel. So for a short time Achihes had a great deal of 
money Atliens was very gay the war was on and there was 
plenty of amusement of a normal kind, which was what Achilles 
preferred The colonel seemed an ine.xhaustible resource, and 
Achilles went out on a permanent binge. 

So far it did not matter. But Achilles was very inexperienced , 
he was, after all, only a raw boy from a village He committed 
the enormous imprudence of becoming arrogant as well as 
wasteful. He spent his patron’s money mercdessly and failed 
to perform any of the duties for whicl^ he was paid. The 
gambling rooms and the rooms where other pleasures were 
prowded did not sec him for nights on end He was supposed 
to act as a sort of male " hostess,” as an encourager Of extra- 
vagance, as assistant clnicker-out and occasionally pickpocket. 
He didn’t Colonel Theseus protested for a while, and then 
suddenly reahzcd he was being made a fool of. He remembered 
he possessed a certain influence still, and went to see tlie chief 
of police 

Aclullcs was drinking m a wane shop in the Peiraieus that 
altemoon He had not had very much to drink yet, he was 
quiet and sober, and shghtly uncasj' about his patron’s manner 
hat morning He was more than a httle disquieted \vhen tlie 
girl scrvnng m the saloon, who w-as about a year younger than 
him, said to him in a low, clear wluspor * 

" Get out. Leave Athens this afternoon and don’t go hack 
iiome. I’m warning vou.” 


. t-f 
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She left him gaping and went back to her work After a 
minute he signed to her " 

“ A glass of uzo What did you mean by what you said 
just now ? ” 

His hand roamed round her behmd 

" Stop that, silly This is senous Two pohcemen ” (she 
used an exceedmgly offensive Greek word which had no English 
equivalent) " were here an hour ago They talked about 
you I knew it was you because the5r mentioned Colonel 
Theotoki This evenmg you’ll be arrested A sailor wiU 
charge you with an indecent offence You’ll be proved to 
have assaulted the pohce as well You’ll get prison, and 
deportation to one of the islands, they think ” 

“ You made it up ” 

" I didn’t You wait and see If you go back to the colonel's 
place they’ve got something else I didn’t understand exactly 
what, but it was somethLiig to do with steali n g ” 

Achilles turned rather ^een, and felt sick He had been a 
httle free with the colond’s jewellery Wliat did an old man 
want with bracelets, anyway ? 

" What's your name ? " he said 

" Helena Melagloss Are you gomg ? ” 

He sat for a few mmutes sdent and then went down to the 
port There were plenty of jobs on Alhed transports for able- 
bodied youngsters, and no questions asked 

Right until the end of the war he worked on French boats, 
usually in the galley, as a sort of pantry boy He was weU 
fed, learnt French thoroughly, and certain rudiments of cookmg 
He also learnt to be qmck with a knife He caught a disease 
and was cured of it summarily by the ship’s surgeon, who scared 
him mto a cautious method of hfe by a lughly exaggerated 
medical lecture He deserted from his ship on November i8tli, 
iqi8, at Marseilles, with no passport or other papers at aU, 
except a seaman’s card showing he had served on French trans- 
ports for two years 

FIis money lasted very few days, and he was rescued half- 
starvmg m Toulon by a compatnot whose real name remained 
for ever unknown to him No one ever called him an5d;hmg 
but Monsieur Dimo Monsieur Dimo owned a small hotel- 
restaurant m the harbour district The restaurant trade was 
cheap but decent. The trade m hotel rooms was almost wholly 
lor prostitutes , Achilles was kept continuously making and 
re-makmg the same beds eveiy' mght His duties went on 
regularly until one and two m the mormng, and sometimes later 
Thei restarted at 9 o’clock He had to clean out the restaurant 
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and tidy it, and then go into the kitchen, peel potatoes and do 
all a kitchen-maid's work After that he must return to the 
restaurant and ser\'e apentifs Then he must act as waiter 
until about three, when he would do the washing-up which 
had been too much for Madame Dimo After that he was 
supposed to have some time to himself, but it was almost, 
invariably taken from him on the grounds tbat it had been 
impossible for Madame to clean out the bedrooms in the 
morning By half-past five preparations must begin for the 
evening dinners, and from then on work was continuous He 
received no wages, only tips, and tliese he was supposed to 
share equally until hlonsieur Dimo, though he soon learnt to 
cheat on that hlonsieiir Dimo promded him with a passport 
and a fcrmis dc sipur, made out m the name of Anton 
Polycrate He never knew whether there was any such person 
on the whole, it is more probable that the passport was forged 
than-stolen ‘ 

One day he decided that he could better himself by going 
along the coast to St Raphael or Nice He pohtely gave 
l^Ionsicur Dimo notice Monsieur Dimo narrowed his eyes 

" So you are going, my little one I wonder Perhaps 
I can persuade you to stay I think I can.” 

Achilles smiled A rise in u ages— or, rather, wages at all— 
would do as well 

” The French pohee,” refiected I^Ionsicur Dimo, ” are vera' 
severe on ahons who creep in on false passports A term in 
the cacitoi and then deportation that is the verj^ least I have 
a suspicion tliat your papers that jmu carry are not your own 
1 think the gotdames would like to know what happened to 
its real on ner ^ 

A \ you run away 

and I tell the pohee to look for you, they wiU find you verv 


Achilles remained silent for a moment Then he said 
Dimo " ^ reference from you. Monsieur 

f rJ ''■uU give it me. Monsieur Dimo I am far 

from washing to avoid the pohee Indeed, there are man^ 

that^ am aJj'? ^ like their advice I shall teU thein 

French t cannot read 

‘ ^ only read the Greek alpahabet, you see I 

of paper which I know shows that I served France 
ut these papers, he looked doubtfully at his pas^ort 
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and pertms " were obtained for me by kind Monsieur Dimo, who 
said that he would perform aU formahties I do not understand 
them But I will have to tell the Chief of Pohce that I am 
worried because Monsieur Duno seems to have so many of 
these papers to give people. So many of my unfortunate 
countrymen are obhged by bun that I am wondenng if my 
papers are aU nght The pohceman at the comer is very 
sympathetic , I shall ask him if I ought to speak to the chief 
also about Monsieur Dimo’s hotel I am troubled, especially 
about that pretty girl who was m3ured by the American ” 

He looked sadly up at the ceding 

Monsieur Duno gave an unamused smde “ I think we 
wiU talk about this this evemng,” he said, “ if you really insist 
on this foohshness ” 

Achdles was not waiting till nightfall Disagreeable things 
happened at mght " I am gomg now,” he said “ Either 
I go towards the Riviera with your recommendation and loo 
francs for wages Or I go with these papers to the pohce ” 

He looked magnificently calm, but he was not m the least 
comfortable Fortunately, Monsieur Duno was still less 
comfortable 

" Very well,” he said angnly ” You wait here whde I get 
the money ” 

” No,” said Achilles " I wait outside, where I can see the 
gendarme And you brmg it to me ” 

A young Levanbne who was wilhng to work, was a promising 
cook, was a graceful and even beautiful waiter and dancer, 
and had few scruples or inhibitions The Riviera m 1920 
Take these factors together and you will see it was impossible 
not to make money Polycrate' — he adopted this name for a 
whde — made it , moreover, he saved it As he estimated the 
guests of all nations who passed through the big hotels where 
he served, he deaded that only Enghsh and Amencans had 
real money He changed his savings into dollars Whenever 
he could, he gave Enghsh speakers especially good service 
in his mind was sprmgmg up a hope that he nught be mvited 
to a post in New York or London Chef to a duke or a 
milhonaue that would be an ideal job 

He never got it, but he did get to London If we say that 
he got to London as a result of his special attentions to an 
Enghsh hotel propnetor, we should teU the tmth whde con- 
veymg a he Things did not fit in so neatly with abstract 
justice ^ 

Mr Bernard Hubbard was not a discerning epicure, nor 
Achdles a starthngly good cook Mr Hubbard had bought 
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a controUing share in Impenal and Universal Hotels, Ltd , 
and was determined to show what a Lancashire hnsiness man 
could do with an organisation like that There were hundreds 
of jMr. Hubbards about while the cotton boom lasted* few 


of them had anything to them but brass m both senses of the 
word Hemard Hubbard wns obstinate and arrogant , he 
had plenty of money which did not stajj' wnth him very long ; 
he Imew nothmg whatever about coolnng and hotel servnce, 
though he did know a certam amount about organisation. 
He had come to the Hiviera to get a number of first-dass chefs 
He would not take advice — he w’ould ask for it, and then 
cunmngly refuse to act upon it, m case wool wras bemg pulled 
over his eyes He was a good judge of faggots, black puddmg 
and fish and chips, but the French menus he could not even 
read Immobilized by his ignorance and his suspicions, he 
had hired nobody at all after a whole month m Nice and Cannes 

He had dined once before at the hotel where AchiUes was 
working as head waiter. He came m one afternoon and 
reserved himself a table for two — ^he was to entertam a blonde 
who has no especial part m this storj' '* And mmd the food's 
better to-mght than it was last time It was thoroughly 
second-rate I expect somethmg speaal” He complamed 
merely on general prmciples 

"I ivill see to It myself, sir,” said Achilles, bowing, and forgot 
the whole matter at once 


^Vhen he saw Mr Hubbard amve with his blonde he came 
forw^d with a glad recogmfaon which suggested that nothing* 
else but the forthcoming dmner had been in his mmd all the 
evCTmg As he bowed them to their table he was thinkmg 
tast. The menu was neither good nor bad, but there was 
nothmg that even Mr Hubbard could be deluded mto thinking 
fecial Gtgoi de frt sale Escalope de veau Blanqi'eHe 
de veai. Boevf a la viodc Pould r6h Perdreau en casmole. 

Partndge was perhaps 
tte best bet He recommended to Mr Hubbard caviare 
cold soup (both of which the Lancashire man disliked but 
ordered to impress the blonde), sole me.miirt 

^ ^sh for you 4 partridge 

cooked m a special way It is not on the me^u ” 

.Mr. Hubbard, as m duty bound, made a sceptical noise but 

orn ate 

he chef looked at him morosely Waiters were thieve? 
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who took all the tips and did no senous work They were a 
sort of gigolo who deserved the contempt of any honest artizan 
" You can’t do anythmg else with these partndges,” he 
said " They are frozen an3mray and have not been hung 
long enough Unless you do them en casserole they will be 
too tough to eat " 

“ A more tasty sauce, perhaps ” began AcluUes 

" The sauce is naturally,” rephed the cook, “ wholly perfect 
AU that can be done with such mdifferent material has been 
done Smce the birds have no taste, that is perceived It 
cannot be prevented When I am given filth to cook with, 
besides havmg my tune wasted by chatter, what do you 
expect ? The birds are cooked m wine, with mushrooms, 
omons, and herbs They are a beautiful brown to look at 
They are good enough for the English, anyway Too good ” 
Achilles tasted one of the birds which was ready to serva 
rt was true , it had very little taste The sauce was com- 

petently made, as it was being made m a hundred other 
restaurants at that minute He returned to his duties dis- 
consolately 

After he had served Mr Hubbard the fish he came back 
into the kitchen Zero hour he must do somethmg His 
eye hghted on an orange Oranges were served with duck 
very well, then He sliced it qmckly and handed it to the 
chef 

“ Chuck that into the casserole for No 5, and leave it in 
the oven for five minutes ” t 

Shortly afterwards he was servmg with a flounsh a golden 
brown bird surrounded by bnght golden nngs As he took 
the dish away he tasted the remams of the sauce All was 
well there was a pleasant tang in it which had saved the whole 
thmg from insipidity 

Mr Hubbard was saying " This ought to be somethmg 
speaal, my dear ” 

" Ow,” said blonde ” I fought vey only served oranges 
wiv duck ” 

Whether it was suggestion, or that he really did perceive 
the excellence of the flavour, Mr Hubbard was pleased When 
Achilles returned to ask if everything was satisfactory, he 
beamed 

" Where d’you get the idea of shovmg the oranges in ? 
Ought only to do that ivith duck, you know ” 

” That IS an essential part of the cooking, monsieur Part 
of the new idea ” 

" The new idea ^ You can't come that, my boy Are you 
.ang to tell me you made that up ? Oh, no, no " 
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" That IS just so, monsieur I have been considering the 
question durmg the afternoon A partndge has never been 
cooked this way before. I invented it I supervised it ni5^elf 
Monsieur may ask the chef himself, if he so pleases ” 

Sir Hubbard gazed at him with what he beheved ivas a 
shrewd expression 

“Hum!” he said “Well, it was good ViTiat is your 
■name ? ” 

“ Anton Polycrate, monsieur ” 

Next mormng Anton Polycrate accepted, after a httle 
decorous resistance, a contract with Imperial and Universal 
Hotels at £750 a year for three years, and 2,500 francs to 
placate the restaurant management for breaking his contract 
with them He had no contract, but as they never heard of 
the 2,500 francs, that was all nght Mr Hubbard charged 
himself with all questions of secunng visas and labour permits 


It was from that day that his life— his real life — began He 
realized when he landed in London that he was in a new world, 
and a new hfe would have to be constructed All that he had 
been and all that he had done was gone over, tested, and foi 
the most part throwm away and forgotten There was, how- 
ever, one great exception A sohd citizen, Greek or Enghsh, 
needs one thing at least to establish his sohdity 'When he 
had been two months m London he went to his bank manager, 
' who treated him with the respect due to a customer who had 
a comfortable small balance and had been introduced ivith 
a warm letter from the Soci6t6 Genmale Did they have a 
branch in Athens? They did Could they arrange— at a 
propCT fee, of course— for the transfer of a small sum of money 
to a friend who might have changed her address ? They could 
make mquraes, and would do their best 
^ reflected for some days, and then with a sudden abandon 
instructed the bank to advance To Helena Melagloss, employed 
Demosthenes m the Peiraieus, the^pLe 
aT>op 5 I?f? to London and a passport fee, provided that she 
St ^ ^ it manager and swore that she was 

mother of any children To the art editS 
ot Eleftheron Bema, whom he had known shghtly he sent /as 

to find ^ th himself as a sort of search fee, and 

^ u position of Miss Melagloss The letter 

an extravagant and rhetoncM tone of friend- 

Cl Jr Thf Its essential mstructions were absolutely 

The editor was to assure himself that Helena was iS 
e , no a mother, not on the streets and in good health 
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When he was satisfied on all these four points he was to ask 
her what she had called the pohcemen acting for Colonel 
Theotoki, and to hand her a letter and £10 The letter con- 
tained a proposal of mamage, and instructions to go to the bank. 
The editor kept £20 and gave Helena £5 and the letter He 
made no mquines at all (except about the word for pohcemen) 
Nor did Helena She hardly remembered Achilles and she 
refused to say what she had called the pohcemen , but he 
seemed to have money, and an3dhmg was better than the Ide 
of a waitress m seamen's caffe m Greece She went to the 
unheard-of expense of telegraphmg her acceptance, took ship 
and landed m London with the set mtention of makmg a good 
and loyal wife to this young man, whoever he might be 

So soon as she grasped his mtentions, she was even more 
smgle-mmded m pursumg them She it was who suggested 
the change of surname and Christian names by deed poll She 
it was who insisted on those unendmg-seeming night-classes, 
at which they learned to say i/i correctly and even to speU 
reasonably well She made Achilles, now Arthur, take the 
first steps for naturahzatioa , she took the drastic step of 
banmng all Greek m the home after the eldest child w^^two 
even at the most intimate moments (an) 

Arthur said one evening, romantically and rashly remembering 
a scrap of classical education She locked him out of the 
bedroom, and would not let him m until he had called through 
the dior " Oh, come on, Maud , be a sport ” 

And now she watched him readmg the long official document, 
pleasure aU over his face If any questions or doubts ran 
through her head they left no trace on her face " Do you 
think you inll be foreman, Arthur ^ " she said admiringly, 
after a long pause 

‘ Hardly that, I should say ” 

“ I don’t see why not ” 

She was nght his confident manner and well-to-do ap- 
pearance secured him the selection Perhaps it was something, 
too, to do with the proud, almost regal tone m which he re- 
peated the oath 

" I swear by Almighty God that I will well and truly try and, 
true deliverance make between our Sovereign Lord the Kmg 
and the pnsoner at the bar whom I shall have m charge, and 
a true verdict give according to the evidence ” 

Splendid words, each phrase with a patma of history upon 
it The consaousness of then meanmg and their beauty seemed 
to radiate from him No one could doubt, watching him, that 
he would indeed true dehverance make as far as ever his powers- 
wonld let him 
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The Clerk of Asstze passed Mr Popesgrove through, u>iih 
a shAit wave of Jus hand as if he had been ill charge of a inrnsiile 
at tJie zoo Glancing carelessly at the paper in hts hand {for Jus 
mind was on the faces of the jurors waiting to be sworn) Jie said, 
"James Alfred Stannard . ” and a short wJnie-hatred man 

moved forward out of Jus turn " I begyour pardon,” said the Clerk 

vexedly," I should have said Pcrctval Holmes, repeat of ter me . 

The man at the end of the row moved forward to receive the Bible 

A TEAR "before this trial a. young Rhodes scholar bad pre\^iled 
upon a fnend to introduce him to the well-knoivn Greek scholar 
and fellow of his college, Dr Percival Holmes Dr Holmes 
(said the fnend) was hardly ever m Oxford, and it was necessary 
to come to London to find him. Nor would it be possible^ to 
secure an appomtmeut , but that did not mean the meeting 
need be left to chance Dr. Holmes always lunched at one 
chosen place, and after lunch was accessible 

Somewhat to his surpnse, the Rhodes scholar was piloted 
by his fnend to a shabby dairy which had also a small teashop 
bnsmess It was in a side-street, and looked doubttuUj' clean 
Its white pamt had become grey ivith age and m places had 
been scrubbed ofi showing green below. Inside there was a 
marble counter with a large milk bowl on it, a price hst, -three 
cakes ivith cokemut on top and one ivith pink icing The 
woman behind was middle-aged, dark, ivith glasses and in a 
white uniform 

" The professor here? ” said the Rhodes scholar’s fnend. 

The woman jerked her head towards the brown partition, 
with frosted glass panes at the top, which cut off the end of 
the shop She did not speak. 

The two men walked through the partition door Here 
the Rhodes scholar saw a sight which shocked his sense ot 
fitness inexpressibly. There were six marble-topped tables 
in the dm^ small room Only one was occupied as it was 
now a quarter to three ; it, hke all the rest, was dirtv with ' 
crumbs, splashes of tomato sauce, and brown nngs of saucer 
marks. On it were two black bottles and some thick tumblers 
of the kind that are found m boardmg-house bedrooms Behmd 
it sat an enormously fat man m a grubby brown smt. He 
suggested a mass of cooking fat which had been poured into 
some sort of contamer and there congealed It W'as difficult 
to conceive of him movmg , and indeed he w'as utterly motionless 
■ex^pt for his white fingers which trembled contmuousl}' His 
pale blue eyes stared straight ahead, they were severely 
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For Dr Holmes also the present pleasures were those of 
memory Left alone by his rare gossips he would sit in the 
teashop or his untidy rooms, his pale eyes glazed over, looking 
back at his life 

Son of a Victonan clergyman with the expected full qmver, 
he had gone to Magdalen on scholarships, taken a bnlhant first 
m Greats, and then a Fellowship at another college His father 
to the end of his hfe beheved Peraval to be the success of the 
family But Dr Holmes knew better He loved Greek, and 
was, he beheved, next to Wilamowitz MoUendorf, the best 
hving textual critic He had kept his hands free from any of 
the vulgar popularizations such as those of the Regius Professor, 
Gilbert Murray Indeed he had scored some severe hits on 
that school He remembered with glee the time when he had 
told the Professor that his last edition of Euripides deserved 
a place m the Catena Classtcorum Ha 1 That had been a 
bitter one But deserved If the Classical Review had dared 
to pnnt his review, one reputation would have been finally 
ended But what was the good of defendmg old style scholar- 
ship when Greek was nearly a forgotten language ? He was 
hke an alchemist or an astrologer, vainly^ oSenng mstruction 
m sciences in which no one beheved He was lucky to receive 
only obhvion and not direct msult Nox est perpetua una 
dormxenia, but it was a little hard to be relegated to sleepmg 
your perpetual mght even before your death 

Worse stiU, his memory seemed to be faihng Adnan, 
Frederick, Lionel, Ahstair where were they, and which 
was which ? There had never been any scandal, lor nothmg 
scandalous had ever occurred They were all golden or dark 
boys, whom he had loved passionately, and who had elegantly 
supported his imcouth and obvious affection For three years , 
and then, always, they had gone Now their figures seemed 
to run mto each other He remembered walkmg tours, readmg 
parties, hohdays m Switzerland imdertaken ivith his pupils , 
he saw himself clumsily clambermg aroimd rocks and suffering 
from sore feet, hatmg exerase but willmg to suffer far worse 
than that ito be allowed to go about with his favounte He 
had controlled himself stnctly, for he knew that he was far 
from attractive, and the imiversity was old and well-informed 
A httle speculation about the Sacred Band of Thebes sometimes , 
sometimes to touch and at a great nsk to kiss a hand , once or 
twice to say Do you know you’re very handsome ? ” 
then it was generally too clear that he could go no 
further , and at the end of their third year they went awav 
and forgot hun 

Where were they now ? Adnan, Maunce, Ahstair, Lionel 
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. . some of them were dead Handsome and young and 

* dead eumorphoi the eiieniy la^tid has hidden its 
conquerors The thought of the war turned him suddenly 
away from vSschylus to a memory which had not dimmed 
There had been after all, one who had not been indifferent to 
his shambhng tutor. He had been allowed to call him Dion 
Tears were fated for Hecuba and the Trojan wonien as soon as 
they were born, but for you, Dion, when you had crowned your 
success the gods poured out the finest hopes upon the ground , 
and yon have an honoured grave on the wide plains of your country 
O Dion who sent my heart mad with love “ O eman ecmenas 
thumon eroti, Dion ” he whispered the hne to himself again — 
the shghtly too-long dark curly hair and the bnght brown eyes 
were before lum again, and the strong hand ruffled his own 
lanky strands His Dion had enhstcd m 1914 m the RFC. 
and had come back ivithm a week broken He hved three 
dajfs in hospital, unconsaous he was buried m the cemetery 
of the Wiltstare village where he was bom On the wide plains 
of hts country 

The only thmg worth remembenng m his life and that was 
twenty-five years ago 

Dr Holmes stood up digmfiedly m court despite his absurd 
shape The clerk had vexed him shghtly by calhng out the 
lyrong name but he repeated the oatii in a loud firm voice * 
" I swear by Almighty God that I will well and truly try, 
and true deliverance make between our Sovereign Lord the 
Kmg and the prisoner at the bar whom I shall have in charge, 
and a true verdict give according to the evidence " 

Mr. Stannard, who had leapt up when his name had been 
called and sat down agam scarlet iVith shame, repeated the 
oath next, stammenng shghtly and fgr from clearly 


4 

The Cletk of Assize, his mind now firmly fixed on his duties, 
handed the Bible to the next juror and said ’ ” Edward Bryan 
repeat after me. ” \ ’ 


Here is a portrait of Edward Bryah, fourth juror 
At fifty-five he was a tall and melancholy-lookmg man, clean- 
^ narrow, face, dark eyes and hair He had a 
slight but perpetual twitch in the left eye which did not worry 
^ bemuse he was not aware’ of it. He was unmarried and 
^cupied the post of cashier m an important branch of a large 
mulbple grocery firm He had occupied that post seventeen 
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years and expected to continue to occupy it until he died or 
retired Before he had been cashier he had been assistant 
cashier, before that he had served behind the counter, and 
before that he had been an errand boy, aU for the same branch 
of the same firm He had gone there immediately after leaving 
Board school and he had never attempted to go elsewhere 
His mother had said to him " Be respectful and hardworkmg, 
Edward , do your duty by Messrs Allen and you’U never 
regret it ” So he had done , not because of what his mother 
had said, for he had brojcen with her long before her death, 
but because it was in his nature He was not unusually effi- 
cient, but he was mdustnous and silent he had arrived at his 
present post chiefly by virtue of semonty 

He was neither hked nor dishked at his work , he was accepted 
almost as part of the furniture, he had been there so long One 
of the guls in Cheese and Butter said that once when he was 
workmg late m his usual dark-grey smt a charwoman had dusted 
him without either of them noticing it He never spoke to any 
of his fellow-workers, except in the way of busmess, when he 
addressed them ivith formal civihty He had no interest in 
sport, in women, m pohtics, in the condition of trade, or even 
in the conditions of work in the South-eastern Head Branch 
of Messrs Allens If attempts were made to open a conversa- 
tion with him on any of these subjects, he repelled them by the 
use of a reply which had three forms, varying with the grade 
of the speaker 

1) " I take no interest m such things I would advise you 
to get on with your work ’’ 

2) “ I’m sorry> but the subject doesn’t mterest me ” 

3) “ I’m sorry, su, but I Imow nothmg about the subject 
My mterests have never lain in that direction ” 

So far as his colleagues knew, he had always " been that 
way ” They left him alone after a while , he id no one any 
harm Nor did they ever find out in which direction his in- 
terests did he 

He had been that way for twenty-seven years it was when 
he was twenty-eight that he settled mto the way of life and 
thought which he never afterwards changed Up till then he 
had been only a silent and rather clumsy young man, oppressed 
by the number of his family (he was one of mne children) and 
his obhgation to help in supporfang them 

He Imew he was defiaent m ambition and second-rate in 
mtelhgence It cost him great efforts to perform his work 
adequately, and he was continually tired He saw no hope of 
ever contnbutmg much to help his family, and he did not very 
much like his familyj He was not so much miserable as dis- 
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couraged , at so eaxly an age he saw no meaning m hfe and felt 
as though he was weighted with burdens that were too heaxy 
for him to carry and m which he had no interests He did not 
like drinkmg and he did not like smoking , there was no relief 
for him there Other relaxations he did not trj'^ Indeed, tlie 
only signs of energy that he ever showed were sudden fits of 
rage in which he drew his hps back from his teeth and gnnned 
like a dog His family were frightened of him, not that he ever 
struck them but because his appearance was so ferocious More- 
over, he would break thmgs — cups, a plate, or even the leg of a 
chau Nor did he apologise after his fits , he merely ceased to rage 
These fits had also stopped at the age of twenty-eight, though 
that was of httle help to his family, for he broke oS all relations 
with them at the same time After a certam day, when he 
left home, he never spoke to any of them again When h6 
received letteirs from them he read them carefully through, as 
though lookmg for something, tore them up and did not answer 
them By now they had given up writing to lum and he did 
not remember them very well ; mdeed, all lus hfe before he had 
been tsventy-eight was now h^ forgotten by him 
’ The change had come m him very suddenly, on a Sunday 
evenmg in March He had on his be^oom wall one text which 
he had chosen because it seemed to him to promise rehef from the 
burden which hfe was to him It was from St Matthew : 
chapter ii, verse 28 

Come unto me, all ye that labour and are heavy laden and 
I will give you rest ” 

It seemed to hun certam that if only he could interpret this 
aright he would find freedom from his load But he had never 
been able to make it mean anything exact and certam , and 
the clergymen to whom he had hstened had been useless They 
had “ offered only words,” as he phrased it, for he thought in 
chches They had told lum to be tmselfish, to help others, and 
to be meek— m other words to go on m the same wretched 
t^at he was traveUmg These were only words 
mdeed, and words which were as obviously empty as that text 
was fun of meanmg, if he could only understand it 
Now on that evemng he was reading the Fust Epistle of 
bt Feter, and ever afterwmrds had a speaal afiection for that 
smafi document, as one might have for an unimportant man 
wno had put one in the way of an immensely profitable bit of 
business The phrase which caught his attention and suddenly 
seemed to glow with meamng was not even a full sentence 
ivas from the tenth verse of the second chapter and ran 

-which m time past were no people, but now are the people 
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of God” 

Who were these people ? he asked himself Then suddenly, 
almost with a dick, he understood everythmg His breath 
stopped, and then he gasped heavily, while his Bible shpped 
to the floor He thought of falling on his knees, but cbuld not 
wait to do so This must be confirmed — confirmed at once, 
and he picked up the Bible and began to turn its pages agam 
with frantic haste 

It was like finding the key word to a cross-word puzzle, the 
one which makes every other word suddenly plam But Edward 
Bryan never saw his revelation as an5dhing so mundane as a 
cross-word puzzle To him it mvanably appeared as a narrow 
doorway streaming with hght All aroimd him was darkness, 
m which there moved vaguely and uselessly, lumpish and 
unimportant, the thin gs of this world He could not see them 
clearly, nor did he wish to Some ten feet away from him 
was a high and narrow slit, as from a door very sbghtly open, 
and through it was pouimg a hght so brilliant that nothmg 
could be seen of what was beyond it It was light and nothmg 
else it shone towards him not with a still radiance but with 
a sort of wave-hke motion as if it were ahve, and its goodness 
and warmth were ceaselessly bemg offered to him while he stood' 
lookmg towards it Some day, at an appomted time whose 
exact date did not matter to him, he would pass through that 
door , meantime when he lay awake in his bed he often would 
shut his eyes and peacefully watch that shimng openmg and 
let the beams beat restfuUy upon him 

It would have been surpnsing that others had not seen that 
hght, if it had not been, as Scripture said, that they were hterall}' 
bhnd. The truth was wntten out so patiently, so clearly, so 
much m words of one S3^11able that only bhndness could explain 
their failure to see it (And of- course for bhndness there was 
no cure Edward Bryan was free of any need to proselytize ) 
The first text that he came to m his hurried search had been 
from St Luke’s parable of Dives and Lazarus 

" And hesido all tins, between «s and you there is a great gulf 
fixed, that they that wotdd pass from hence to you may not be able, 
and that none may cross from over thence to us ” 

(He used, m every case, the Revised Version for greater 
safety ) 

Parsons until then had repeated to him vanegated versions 
of his mother’s order to be good, and had said that this was 
Chnstiamty They had explamed God as a force stnvmg 
for bettemess and helpmg us m self-improvement Some 
had even talked pohtics and others had doubted about heU 
All had concealed, or not known, the truth But it was nevef- 
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theless wntten out repeatedly. He fotind another plain 
sentence * 

"He that bdieveth on the Son hath eternal hfc; but he 

that obeyeth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God- 

ahdeth on him ” (St John, m, 36 ) 

There were (he saw) two wholly different kinds of person— The 
elect, who were very few, and of whom he was now one, and 
the wholly damned, who were innumerable Judgment 

would come, and its character was quite exphatly indicated 
His eye had fallen upon another passage in St Matthew, which 
he copied out (ch xxv ) • 

" Blit when the Son of man shall come in his glory and all the 
angels with him, then shall he sit on the throne of Ins glory . , 
Then shall he say also vnto them on the left hand, Depart from 
me, ye cursed, into the eternal fire which is prepared for the devil 
and his angels " 

There was very little doubt about the mearung of that and yet 
there were priests and pastors who dehvered sermons week after 
week completely unaware of this terrifying news As if a man 
should announce earnestly and in exact terms that invasion 
and umversal slaughter were immment and then turn the 
conversation to the w’eather 

Even the numbers of the saved were known, and were 
recorded m the Book of Revelation, which became more and 
more Bryan's favounte readmg 
"And I saw, and behold, the Lamb standing on the mount 
Zion, and with him a hundred and forty and four thousand 
having his name and the name of his Fathei written on their 
foreheads ” 

A hundred and forty four thousand 144,000. A thousand 
gross, as though it had been one of the entnes that he con- 
tmually checked for his employers A celestial cashier, if the 
parallel was not too arrogant, was keeping the Divme books, 
and among the milhons of this world a thousand gross were very 
few' It was hardly likely that he would find others of the 
elect 

Sometimes he attended a Four Square Gospel Chapel, or 
an extreme Evangehcal sect , but he did not do so frequentiy 
He doubted if the congregation were really the elect He 
suspected their nsible and violent excitement , consciousness 
of being elect should give calm Anyway, he needed no 
confirmation from others , he rehed confidently on his own 
interpretation of scripture 

Every mght, as he closed his desk and took down his hat 
fie felt a silent rehef, as if he was passing out of a grey and wet 
countrj* into a sunny land Before long he would be able once 
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again to open his Bible, to see and feel the light , he said wthin 
himself, " I come, I come I " as if he had been crying to an 
impatient lover 

The flame was not always blazmg Undue attention to 
worldly thmgs might dun it some evenings he failed to see 
it at all when he had allowed himself to be too concentrated 
on his work or to be vexed by some external trouble or person 
His friend. First Peter, explained to him why, m the verse that 
followed the one which had first enhghtened him 
" Beloved, I beseech you as sojourners attd pilgnnis, io abstain 
from fleshly lusts which war against the soul " 

His soul was for him a machine to receive and record the 
heavenly hght It must be kept highly-tuned and fit for duty 
To abstain from fleshly lusts was not difficult for him Drmking 
and smoking he had already effectively abandoned , now he 
made his rule ngid He ate sparingly and drank water or cold 
milk instead of tea or coffee He had no need to guard against 
love of fine raiments or the fasanation of loose women His 
new regime did not m the end differ greatly from the method 
of hfe he had already assumed, but as it was sparer it may be 
that he became defimtely undernourished It is certain that 
his spmtual hfe became more rather than less intense and his 
indifference to matenal conditions more marked 
The summons to serve upoif a jury was something for which 
he was quite unprepared, and when he first received it he was 
displeased and unwilling Fortunately, however, his perenmal 
refuge did not fail him First Peter, consulted, provided 
instructions exactly fitted to his need 

Be subject,” he read, “ to every ordinance of man for the 
Lord's sake whether it be io the king, as supreme , or unto gover- 
nors, as sent by him for vengeance on evildoers and for praise to 
them that do well ” 

Momentarily, he flinched at the words m the oath " Our 
Sovereign Lord the King ” They seemed near to blasphemy, 
but the phrase of St Peter, “ the king, as supreme,” remained 
in his mmd and excused them, and he repeated the words with 
but a momentary hesitation 


6 

While Mr Bryan had been taking the oath, the Clerk had been 
covertly looking at the next juror Courts weic drab things, and 
a pretty woman was uncommon enough Was this Mrs Morris 
really pretty? Well, he wouldn't like to swear Certainly she 
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stood out like a single Yellow Flower in a greenfield among this dingy 
collection of mostly middle-aged men, with their grey or red faces 
She had used scent fairly freely, and that was a better smell than 
the heavy dusty smell, as of old books, that filled the court No 
doubt she was smart, though the Clerk would have been hard put to 
it to say what she wore A blue coat and skirt and rather high 
heels would have been all that he could have sworn to, however great 
the need But he was perfectly well aware of the general ^ect, 
and he almost had a paternal smile as he said “ Alice Rachel 
Moms repeat after me ” 

Alice Rachel were her names , Alice because she was modem 
and had given up all her raci^ behefs and practices, Rachel 
because alter all she was a Jewess from her too-high-heeled 
shoes to her bnght and gleaming-eyed httle face, so well made- 
up and so anxiously depnved of aU individuality And her 
happiest day, the day in one sense when hie began for her, was 
when she stood before a Registrar — refusmg Jewish marnage — 
and said after him, “I, Alice Rachel Greenberg do take thee, 
Leshe Moms, for my lawful wedded husband ” For all the 
devotion to family and sense of property that she could not or 
would not use as her fore-mothers had done she concentrated 
on Les 


Her hfe, begun then, lasted two years • she was mamed at 
twenty-two and before she was twenty-five it was over Half- 
Jews are unhappier than whole Jews part of a nation, or a 
race, or W'hatever you choose to call it, was slowly assimilating 
itself to its neighbours until 1933, when it w’as ordered by Hitler 
to go back from where it came Those who had never started 
on the ]oumey ivere least injured , those who could no longer 
be Jews and might not now be Gentiles were the unhappiest 
They were hke chickens half out of the shell who were ordered 
back mto the egg 

It was not by any means only in Germany and Italy that the 
order was given Anti-semitism is a contagion , indeed it is 
worse, it is an infection Before Hitler came to power anti- 
semitism had been an endemic disease only in certam limited 
^eas where Jewish commercial competition was senous, Cer- 
towms, the environs of Stoke Newmgton and 
\\ In^chapel in London, for example But m general in England 
Md France, and m much of America and the Bntish and French 
mpires, anti'semitism did not ^st in any senous form because 

not in the habit of 
j neighbours were Jews, not at least 
ui mey had asked many other questions first 

their laivs and begun their 
pogroms even them enemies became Jew-consaous The Scan- 
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■dinavian, the Frenchman, or the Enghshman who had scarcely 
troubled himself about the matter began to exaimne his Jewish 
neighbours The strongest anti-anti-Semite became, against 
his will, a Jew-smeller Were Jews ill-mannered, rapaaous, 
lustful, and dishonest ? Did they congregate m loud-voiced, 
ostentatious groups ? He must notice them more carefully, 
m order to refute these silly slanders He defended Jews and 
so was only one degree less a pogromist than a Fascist , for he 
had ceased to look on them as normal human bemgs. 

There is not, anthropologists tell us, any saenti&c basis 
whatever for Jew-smelhng Jews are not even a race they 
are two, if not three different races, ethnologically indistmguish- 
able from the commumbes from which they come But this, 
though true, does not matter Once any group, no matter 
what, is separated by a general suspiaon or merely a general 
behef from the rest of soaety, it is by that mere fact made 
different, and develops at once marked charactensbcs of its 
own These may not be the charactensbcs that its enemies 
beheve — Herr Streicher’s Jew is almost non-existent — ^but they 
are very real So, since 1933, the Jews of England have become 
in fact more sharply differenbated from the Gentiles They 
have developed more of both fearfulness and of compensabng 
self-asserbveness The anb-Semite he has by its mere propa- 
gabon brought into existence the differences on which it pre- 
tended to base itself 

Before Hitler, then, Les Moms would have passed unnobced 
and unobjected-to among his fellows No one would have 
considered that his shoes were too bnghtiy-pobshed, his bes 
too loud, his green shorts too fanciful, and the checks on his 
black and white suit too large Or, if they did, they would 
merely have considered these clothes were the common sign 
of an East End upbringing, for the drabness of those acres 
of dreary streets must be compensated somehow, and what 
are easier than gaudy garments ? They certainly could not 
have said that he looked hke a t3rpical Jew , for except to Ra- 
chel's eyes it is undemable that he looked only like a fish, and 
very sbikingly so His complexion was of &e pure and un- 
varying colour which disbnguishes the underside of a plaice 
His mouth was perpetually half open, with that expression of 
astonished but respectful attenbon which is worn by a gold- 
fish His eyes were very pale and gave an erroneons impres- 
sion of bemg unwinking Nevertheless, after Hitler, people 
who had never seen him before could and did recognise him at 
sight as a Jew 

As agamst that, it -must be put that almost every day his 
wife, as she watched him leave the home for the ofSce, said 
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Tinder her br^th , '' But he is so handsome " 

Early mamed life is the tune for poetry , can there be any 
poetry more sinted to Jews who are not Jews but consciously 
Enghsh than the verse of a Roman Cathohc patriot ? The 
Morrises’ favounte was G K Chesterton Wlien they read, 

The- happy, jewelled alien men 
Worked then hid as a little leaven , 

From some more modest palace then 
The Soul of Dives stank to Heaven 

they knew that these words could not refer to them and their 
fnends Thejf had no idea (no more than the writer) with 
what barbarisms words hke these mignt turn out to be hnked. 
But as they were too young to remember the disenchantment 
that followed 1914, it was war poetry which they liked most, 
and above all '* The Wife of Flanders ” 


Whai IS the price of that red spark that caught me 
From a kind farm that never had a name ? 

What IS the price of that dead man they brought me ? 
For other dead men do not look the same 


How shoidd I pay for one poor graven steeple 
Whereon you shatteied what you shall not know ? 
How should I pay you, miserable people ^ 

How shoidd I pay you everything you owe ? 


The end to this came very suddenly, and for no reason and 
foUowmg no pattern, as evil things generally do Or at least 
for very httle reason and if there was any pattern it was one 
too great for the Morrises’ life to fit mto it Les had a third 
share m a timber firm , it was domg very well and there w'ere 
no wammgs of trouble Indeed that very mormng, a Sunday, 
they had gone up to Golder’s Green to look at houses, for the 
time seemed to be connng when they could move out to a really 
mce ^tn^ In the afternoon they walked out to see an aunt 
M tmtechapel she hved m one of the streets ofi the north of 
t^h Street It was a hot, dry, fine afternoon, and the 
Side streets were as empty as the main street was full. Hardly 
anyone about except a few yobos who had got nothing to do 
and hung around in imtated idleness, spitting manfuUy in the 
gutter and tellmg dirty stones which they all had heard before. 

D^y Leary was seventeen and had had no regular employ- 
ment smce he left school Neither had most of his gang— if 
■gang be not too dignified a word They were more a c£ual 
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group whose only common bond was a habit of destructive 
mischief They did not carry knives and when they fought, 
which was frequently, they used feet and hands Most were 
pretty much the same age and strength , Sammy Redfem 
was the youngest and smallest, tolerated for a pecuhar abihty 
of reproducmg without moving his hps all the less pohte noises 
of the human body This greatly bnghtened conversation, 
especially with his elders There were times when qmte im- 
portant persons had been discomposed by a prolonged and 
resonant rumble appearing to come from their own interior 
Five of the boys had hung roimd the comer of Burdett Road, 
” acadentaUy ” pushmg the passers-by and calhng out meamng- 
less cries until it seemed that the pohce had noticed them 
Then they drifted slowly westwards along Mile End road Near 
the People’s Palace they caught sight of two girls they knew, 
walkmg along equally aimlessly, in the uncertam hope of some 
unspecified “ bit of fun ” Danny and Frank, a young man of 
about his age, crossed the road and raised their hats with an 
exaggerated gesture 

“ Going anywhere, Rosie dear ’ ” said Daimy 
" Waify taUcy with me ’ ” was Frank’s effort 
Such wit deserved and received a high giggle WeU, I 
reelly don’t know,” said Rosie 
” What about Victona Park ? ” 

" What about the pictures ’ ” 

” Oh, come on, you c’n have more fun m the park ” 

" Marlene Dietrich’s on at the Rivoh ” 

There was a deadlock and then Rosie made her decision. 
" Come on, Lil They haven’t got the pnce of a seat between 
them, I dessay Wouldn’t spend it if they had The Some- 
thing-for-Nothmg bngade as usual ” 

" Wouldn’t spend it on you anyway,” was all Frank could 
manage as they passed on 

Sammy produced a monster eructation, and was kicked on 
the ankle for his pains " Play the fool when you’re asked 
to,” said Danny 

They had spent another hour completely aimlessly when 
they turned mto a street north of Whitechapel High Street It 
happened to be the street in which the Morrises were walking 
A flicker of life came mto them 

” Let’s have a bit of fun with the shonks,” said Frank 
They made a procession in the gutter near the Momses, one 
gibbermg, flappmg his hands and draggmg his feet hke a stage 
Hebrew, Sammy making the obscenest noises he could near 
to Ahce, Danny and Frank speculating loudly about Les s per- 
formance as a husband, the rest singmg a song whose words 
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were clear 

The Momses, though their colour heightened, took no notice. 
Banny got angry , this was no fun. “ ’Ere,” he said to his 
crowd ” This way ” 

They bolted down a side street, led by Danny, turned right, 
ran round the block and came to the end of Die street dowm 
which the Morrises were walking They linked arms and 
walked toivards the Morrises, all now singing the song. 

The Momses crossed to the other side of the road. They 
crossed, too 

The two hnes came together — ^five youths, faang a man 
and his wife Alice was jtrembhng and Les was uneasy But 
after all this was London, not Berhn, and he w'as an Enghshman. 

“ Please let us pass,” he said m a firm voice. ' 

" Oo-hoo 1 You kikes going anywhere? ” said Dannj'- with 
falsetto surpnse 

" Will you let us pass ? ” 

” Naughty I Naughty > Temper I ” Frank’s wit was 
revivmg He shpped his hand loose, tiveaked Les’s tie out 
of his waistcoat and flipped it mto his face. ” Muck you shonks 
wear,” he added 

Les, white and breathmg fast, pushed the tie back There 
was no use. anyway, in ninmng away, even if that had been 
the thmg to do with hoohgans ” Let me pass,” he said and 
thrust forward Danny gave him a huge push back, and Frank 
slapped his ivnst 


” You-— s need a lesson,” said Danny m a suddenly thick 
voice, and hit him on the shoulder 

vfas no coward and he was wiry. He hit straight out 
and caught Danny on the end of his nose, a very painful kmd 
of blow. Now both Frank and Danny rushed at him usmg 
feet as well as hands Les’s fists whuled round like flails till 
bammy kicked him neatly and viciously m the muscle behmd 
the knee. He went doivn with a thump, and Frank knelt 
on his face. Ahce clawed at the louts’ backs, and kicked at 
them with her small pointed shoes, squeahng shrflly Ln a 
few seconds they had fimshed ^ lis’s clothe! intern hi 
face runmng with blood, someope had stamped on his hand 

” Get art, you,” he said 

stagger away silently, Les almost unable 
Ss His lower jawT^ppeTand 

“ ch hung out shghtly , he seemed to be thmlnno- 

fetch ^ 
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They ran down the side street and scattered Danny found 
hunseif with Sammy " Cor,” shrilled the smaller boy, almost 
dancmg along “ That was fine That shonk didn’t half 
cop it See his face ? ” 

“ Shut up 1 ” said Danny and hit him an angry blow on the 
side of his neck Sammy took a single look at his expression 
and became dead silent 

Les felt very ill and they decided not to go to his aunt's but 
straight back home to he down Ahce washed his wounds 
and he said he would soon be better But that evemng he 
began to vomit blood The doctor was called He said it 
was a ruptured spleen — defimtely a dangerous case — mght 
and day nurse — ^no possibihty of moving him Les fell mto a 
coma and died three days later without speakmg 

For other dead men do ndt look the same 

Ahce Moms could not even have revenge The pohce 
searched with anxious zeal, for they feared this modem 
Mohockery as much as anyone, and knew more than anyone 
how common it was beco min g But Ahce could teU them so 
pitifully httle She could not even be sure of recogmsmg the 
gang, and she had not heard the names of a smgle one She 
was shown several " possibles " not one was nght 

In the end the pohce gave it up She still hved on Les’s 
money and m Les’s house, for the busmess went on But 
she hardlj^^red whether she lived or not, and when the jury 
notice came, paid it very httle attention A bit sardomc, she 
thought, when she was finally chosen The law did nothing 
to protect me, and now expects me to protect and pumsh others 
It wants my time, it claims it as a debt, and it wouldn’t do 
anythmg to save Les How shall I pay it ever3dhmg it owes ? 
But what does it matter ? Do what it wants Say the words 
that it wants 

So in her turn she sfood up m court, kissed the book, and 
said in a flat, chpped monotone 

" I swear by Almighty God ” - 


6 

Experienced Clerks of Assize have the equivalent of a pineal 
eye They know if behind them a judge or high officer of the 
court moves^ or changes hts expression This Clerk suddenly 
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lecomes aware that Str Isamhard Burrs leading for the defence, 
had lifted hs eyebrows A cold fear that he might be " spoken 
to” overcame him Till now he had indulged himself by ad- 
mimstenng the oath slowly and inspecting the juror He had 
better brisk hnnself up Supposing he was publicly told to htiiry 
up ' He gabbled the oath and pushed the reniainthg jurors through 
at twice the speed 

“ Edward Oliver George, repeat after me ” 

"Francis Arthur Harder Allen, repeat after me ” 

“ David Elliston Smith, repeat after me ” 

” Ivor William Drake, repeat after me ” 

“ Gilbert Parham Groves, repeat after me ...” 

" Henry TFiZson, repeat after me ” 


The six men so unceremoniously hustled through were lor 
the most part of medium height and undistinguished appearance 
“First Citizen, second Citizen, third Citizen . ” At &st 

sight an observer might have taken them for genmne IMr Zeroes, 
typical specimens of suburban inhabitants, supphed to order 
by a celestial department store Only a closer mspection 
showed a marked difference m age, and a closer knowledge 
would have shown an even greater difference m disposition 
Edward Ohver George was the oldest His face was tired ; 
ne looked and ivas over fifty" Inconspicuonsly dressed m a 
dark smt, he managed to wear his Sunday best as if it was Ins 
habit to go about m good dothes His thoughts were far away 
from the Co^ away even from the small house which contained 
his wife and three children, a credit to him (as he considered) 
on SIX pounds a we^ His thoughts stayed whoUy m hfsS 
He had only been General Secretary of the National Union of 

was not sure 

heartbre^g disorder created by his predecessor 

tneS^toTre'no&I 

one branch mStag two of enemies. At 

had thought for a^nunute ^ 

labourers^can be v^tJugh “P Plasterers' 

lam kewasanddSinan^andtinV^ branch had ralhed to 
on a job hke all the liad worked 

knocked about. The meeW ^ 

afconfidencan.Hsp„tay,andLabrli?„o“f^^S”i^^^^^^ 
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words that would cany his meaning 

This very morning he had been woken early by the sun coming 
m through uncurtamed wmdows. The curtains were never 
drawn smce he had read a sentence from John Wilkes’s story 
of his tour through Italy with Gertrude Corradmi “ There 
were no curtains,” wrote the eighteenth century gallant, ” a 
circumstance m so temperate a chmate most agreeable to Mr. 
\Wlkes, because every sense was feasted m the most exquisite 
degree, and the visual ray held sometimes m contemplation 
the two noblest objects of creation, the glory of the rising sun 
and the perfect form of naked beauty ” His visual ray had 
to be cheated, for Jenny complamed at the bedclothes being 
pulled off " Must you love me so coldly ? ” The graduM 
lighterung of the room* gave him a slower and more sure pleasure 
At first all was grey and uncertam gradually outhnes became 
clear, md then colours followed them Over across the room 
were his books A big orange patch, part standmg and part 
fallen, were Left Bo6k selecbons — ^the later ones, unfortunately, 
unread. Then a white patch — ^pamphlets A red group that 
was Capital whose title would soon be legible A long shelf 
below, irregular and of all colours , that was full of his Latin 
and Greek books Not until all these were bnlhantly clear 
would he allow himself to look at the dark head beside his on 
the pillow And only after he had watched that stdl head until 
his breath was faster and the muscles of his face had tightened, 
as a baby’s do when it is gomg to cry, would he allow his hand 
to touch the smooth skm next to him And then, he knew, the 
figure would turn itself round, swmg a white arm out from the 
bedclothes across his body, and, eyes still closed m sleep, put 
up a half-pouting mouth to be kissed 

So this day he attended m court, strong not weak after love, 
wnth such memones m the background of bis mmd In the 
foreground was an mtense curiosity shortly, he thought, there 
was to be played before him a drama to which he alone held 
the key Capitahst soaety had manufactured a highly-complex 
madune to protect itself, and he was to see its workmgs from 
the inside He knew too httle of the legal system , it would 
be good to know how it really worked He might be gomg to 
see corrupbon and oppression, the crushmg of an m^vidual 
Or he might merely be gomg to be shown a picture of the decay 
of bourgeois life, a mmiature of the death of a once powerful 
soaety He took the oath neghgently, not paymg any attention 
to the words, and settled down to watch 

“ David Elhston Smith ” 

Mr Elhston Smith was as ordinary as a man can be without 
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being a cancature He could have been Jlr. Strabe’s Little 
Man if he had only been undereized instead of normal height 
He -wore a bowler and a small moustache ; he did not carry an 
umbrella only because the weather was fine and likely to stay 
so He considered that he had been called up for iury service 
in error, but there was nothing that he could do about it He 
was only techmcally a householder; but Jie was techmcally, 
and that settled the matter He was one of four young men 
who had clubbed together, for economy’s sake, to take one of 
the new houses on a buildmg estate It had three bedrooms 
and t\vo sitting-rooms The front room was turned into a 
bedroom and the back room — opening on the garden and with 
french windows — ^kept as a common room So everybody 
had a room of his own A woman came in to do for them and 
get an evemng meal , the resultant expense was less than each 
one taking digs, and they had a house of them own and no one 
to mterfere with them No spymg landladies Elhston Smith 
had ongmally had misty tljoughts of wild freedom, of “ orgies ” 
ivith complaisant young women, and drunken revellers lying 
m heaps on the cushoms Nothing hke that had occurred yet, 
though he had not abandoned hope Then combmed resources 
did not run to more than bottled beer, and the few guis he knew 
were impregnably respectable and not m the least mystenous 
and seductive 

The buildmg society had dechned to accept four young men 
as mortgagees Some one person had to be entered as owner, 
and Elhston Snuth was chosen He was assistant m a welL 
estabhshed haudressers’, and his employers were prepared to 
give him a cautious reference. He was twenty-four years old, 
unmarried and unattached, not a teetotaller' but abstemious’ 
friendly towards his parents, who hved in Dalston, but m- 
dependent of them, a Conservative but a fnember of the League 
of Nations Union (m arrears), a supporter of Mr Winston 
ChurcbiU and of the Arsenal, a cinema-goer and a dishker of 
Jews without being in any way vehement He took the oath 
ivith considerable pleasure, bemg a reader of detective stones 
and expectmg scenes of thriling exatement It did not occur 
to him that he might be going to be abonunably bored 


“ Ivor Wilham Drake ” 

Mr. Drake held the book gracefully, he was conscious that 
he was w^ posed, he rebuked himself for bemg consaous, and 
then rebuked himself for rebuking himself. After all if a man 
wasan actor he should he an actor. There was no sense m 
and dumpmg about the place when you could move 
with digmty, and with an auureness of the fact that a hfe 
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rtught shortly depend upon your decision 
AH the same that was, he reflected, hkdy to be the trouble 
light through the case Every pose of counsel, every tnck 
of Thoveroent or expression of the defendant, would be to him 
nOthmg but a pose or a tnck He would estimate it just as 
hte would have done m a theatre — good acting, bad actmg, or 
passable Confound it, could he never be smcere, nor even 
recognize smcenty ? A half-humorous grimace of untation, 
as good as any of Noel Coward’s, ran across his face 
Mr Ivor Drake (he dropped the WiUiam) was twenty-seven 
years old, and he had decided to be an actor at the age of rune, 
iVhen a tipsy uncle had taken him to see Owen Nares He stdl 
could see the scene Mr Nares had been acting h deux ivith 
a well-known actress whose name had vanished Hooey ^ 
Ins Hoey ? His mmd settled on that hke a fly and then flitted , 
hway Never mmd , Owen Nares had shouted at her and 
looked so handsome He remembered her smile as she turned 
to leave " Bully me agam, dear,” ishe had said, and then the 
hghts went sudd^y out Nowadays, he was mchned to beheve 
that that music-hall turn had been a sort of prenatal influence, 
and a bad one For now he looked back on it, he did not think 
Owen Nares had acted at all He had stood about and been 
handsome , nothing more And for years after he had decided 
to act Mr Drake had underacted He had stood about and 
been as handsome as he could manage 
At the Oxford University Dramatic Society he had imitated , 
Gerald du Manner tfll even the devotees protested He could 
tap a agarette and mumble exactly hke their idol , he could 
sing a httle hght music rather huskily in a fair imitation of Mr 
Coward , but he could do no more When he cairie to London 
his father’s allowance kept him from starvmg, and the fact 
that he was m the fashion found him a few small parts 
But he was earnest m his profession, and not a fool Du 
Manner was dead and his dazzling charm no longer spoiled 
a whole generation of young actors Drake woke suddenly 
Too suddenly, perhaps he now overacted He was always 
playmg Elizabethan He told his fnends that actmg was a 
science, not an art, though what he meant by that was not clear 
He would spend an hour or more before a mirror stud5ung his 
own face, posmg in very odd postures, and watching his ex- 
pression He made notes wth numbers attached, itidicatmg 
the position of every movable feature — eyebrows, eyes, lips — on 
geographical chart, with latitude and longitude marked as 
on a map The hne of his nose was o° and his nght ear W 
and his left E By this means he had acqmred a large file of 
cards, on which were marked the^ best possible expressions for 
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indicating every common emotion, m degrees of strength 
runmng from one to ten They were his most treasured pos- 
sessions , he had shown them to one or two friends but they^ 
had been ribald Now he kept them locked in his desk, byf 
he practised with them assiduously before every rehearsal 

" Gilbert Parham Groves ” 

There was a cunous similarity between these two jurors t 
even the Clerk of Assize delayed his hurry sufficiently for a 
qmck dartmg look Their smts seemed identical — well cyt, 
single breasted, dark grey They looked, and were the same 
age , their height was identical, and both moved ivith the 
smooth, easj' gait that every tailor assoaates with the well- 
dressed and w^-bred young man They both had ruddy faces, 
blue eyes, fairly clean-cut features, and no moustache 

But the resemblance was only superficiaL Mr. Drake was 
what he acted, Mr Groves only wished to be IMoney and 
Oxford had given Mr, Drake his carnage Mr Groves had 
learnt it by watching models For Mr. Groves was one of a 
very unfortunate caste he was a gentleman travelhng salesman.. 
He had escaped from vacuums, it is true, but all those racket? 
are much the same You go from door to door, exaggerating 
grossly the meats of your goods, knoivmg that you are lymg. 
You are fairly sure that your customers can't afford what yop 
offer and don't need it You must look prosperous and g 
gentleman, and yet be prepared to be msulted and have doors 
slammed m your face Unless you are going to sink slowly 
and miserably down until you end in the Spike, you have got 
to cultivate the quahties which the noisy bounder who engages 
you shows most perfectly You have to have a brass 
You must have no shame, you must be insistent against every 
canon of good taste, you must bully at need, you must be 
hterally untirmg, and above all you must never stop talking 
once you have trapped a hstener You must in short have all 
the quahties of a Dictator, except that you had better know 
nothmg about pohtics t 

lii. Groves had most of these qualifications, and what he 
had not he was being forced to acquire Like most of his fellow 
workers, he Nvas a child of lower middle-class parents who had 
foTOd the ladustnal organisation that had proVided reason^ 
ably well for his father had no room for him and tens of 
thousands hke him His father and mother had sent him to 
a pnvate school instead of a secondary school State schools 
ttey considered, were for the common people , at 'St Desmond’s 
Cofiege the tone was so mce The headmaster was so agreeable 
too, and one felt safer always with a clergyman, didn’t one ? 
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The school cap, school tie, and school blazer — cnnison and 
royal blue — ^might have been those of a real public school , 
Mr and Mrs Parham Groves never inquired into the qualifica- 
tions of the staff that the Rev Mr Bowindow had assembled 
nor even mto the equipment of such thmgs as the science lab 
The school seemed as good or better than those pf them own 
youth, and much more gentlemanly The unfortunate Gilbert 
left school, in consequence, hardly half as well educated as the 
" county schoolcads,” and without either qualifications for or 
prospects of a ]ob 

Mr Parham Groves, semor, by usmg to the utinost his old 
connections with the City, got him the only steady employment 
of his life It was as a clerk m a firm of outside brokers, domg 
a small business but a perfectly honest one He was there for 
just over a year, the firm did not survive the 193^ slump 
Since then he had hved as best he could, with frequent help 
from his parents He could play tenms well , he never read 
a book , he tjiped and did office work fairly weU , he was quarrel- 
some because he was unhappy , he was not intelligent, though he 
was unmahcious and willmg to work if he could only have been 
directed That he was ^owly rottmg was none oi hjs faJ-t 

Nowadays he was selhng Campbell’s Universal Encyclopedia, 
twelve volumes, on the instalment system It was ten years 
out of date, though it was not a bad pubhcatipn m itself 
Moreover it had a good name earher, Victonan editions, wntten 
and edited mostly by Scotsmen who had been under the 
influence of Darwin and one or two actually taught by Huxley, 
had justly secured it a household reputation The Bntish public 
is faithful to the pomt of imbecihty it contmued to buy Camp- 
bell’s because grandfather had admued it when he was young 

But the market had been saturated, and Mr Parham Groves 
had been among the first sent out to try a new technique The 
owners of Campbell’s had brought out a new pubhcation, 
Campbell’s Annual, which consisted of short articles of a popular 
kmd, on the advance of saence, hterature and art dunng the 
year, completed by a Diary of Great events, and a large selection of , 
. news-photographs This they priced at 30s it was not domg well 

Mr Parham Groves was given a hst of addresses, with a 
note against each name of the victim’s occupation and telephone 
number Then he began the campaign accordmg to instructions 
His first prospect tvas a Mr Pnttwell, whom he rang on the 
telephone , 

" May I speak to Mr Pnttwell ? ” 


“Mr PnttweU’" 
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" You won't know my name ; it’s Groves Parham Groves. 
But I’m the bearer of good news— at least, I t h i n k you’ll think 
it IS, ha, ha ! The durectors of Campbell's Universal Ency- 
dopedja have decided to present you with a copy of our latest 
edition, speaally bound.” 

, • ♦ 4 ♦ • 

" Oh, no, no , nothing like that It’s a preseniaiton copy, 
made to a few selected persons only. May I call round to-morrow 
and explain it ? ” 

• « * • « • 

” Four o’clock to-morrow ? Thank you.” 

Mr Groves amved exactly on time, with the air of a weU-to-do 
person about to confer a favour He found Mr. Pnttwell a 
middle-aged womed man m charge of a typmg agencj'. 

“We’ve deaded, Mr. PnttweU,” he said with a bnlliant 
smile, “ on a wholly new kmd of pubhdty Campbell’s is 
known to everybody, of course , but that is not enough It can 
,only have the sale it deserves if a few people in key positions 
who really need it, and can use it properly, are .seen usmg it 
If people, like yourself, who influence others, find it ttehr 
standby. What is the good of it to us — ^to anybody — to the 
world-famous scholars who have given it of their very best, 
if it hes idly collecting dust upon the shelves ? We have decided, 
therefore, to give a number of copies to persons in key positions. 
I admit to you frankly that it is apubhcity device. It’s 
fortunate for those persons who have been chosen as recipients, 
but of course we hope it will do us a bit of good, too. We make 
no conditions but that the book should be used." 

Mr. Pnttwell made an indeterminate answer. He was flattered, 
eager for a free copy but still suspiaous 

“ I hope you won't mind me addng you — quite confidentially, 
of course,” said Jlr. Groves, man to man, " for a bnef account 
^of what you do, and the kind of people you meet. Just to 
satisfy my duectors ” 

Mr. Pnttwell now was sure that the ofier was a senous one. 
He outlined his business, enlarged it, and exaggerated the 
contacts which it brought him Mr. Parham Groves watched 
him admiringly, and said at the end 

“ Well ! I can see clearly why the directors picked upon 
you as one of the favoured few Very natural, and very proper. 
I think we may call that settled * 

“ There’s only one further pomt. As I said, we want to be 
sure the books are used. And kept up to date I presume you 
know Campbell’s Annual, our remarkable new enterprise ? ” 

" Well — er — ^I'm afraid not,” said Mr. PrittweU, apolb^sing. 

■"I haven’t a copy here.” (Cunously enough, Mr Parham 
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Groves never had a copy, either of that or of the big Encyclo- 
pedia ) “ But I have binding specimens ” He unfolded a 
cunous sort of cardboard concertina, on which were stuck the 
backs of Annttals of various dates 

"We ]ust want to make sure that you take this invaluable 
supplement regularly, to help the Encyclopedta, which is a 
free gift, up to date You would give us an order for the next 
ten issues, which would be dehvered to you in due course, 
post paid ’’ 

Mr Pnttwell had begun to hesitate 

" But I don’t think," he said, " I want to commit myself 
to payments so far ahead Ten years ! Fancy paying all 
that tune ’’ 

" Oh, naturally not,” said Mr Parham Groves “ You 
pay us in advance ” 

" How much ? " A slightly different tone had come into 
Mr PnttweU’s voice 

"Merely thirty shillings each issue A magnificent book 
Wntten by the same world-famous scholars, and by our un- 
unequalled staff ’’ Mr Groves talked hard and qmck ; 
but Mr PnttweU had begun to calculate. ^ 

" Ten thirty shiUmgses," he said " That’s fifteen pounds 
And I can get a good dean copy of your Encyclopedta anirwhere 
for ten ’’ 

He suddenly found wrath m his mouth This popmjay— that 
was the word, Popmjay — had slouched into his office, cross- 
exammed him about his busmess, and fooled him into beheving 
m a gift scheme, Him, a busmess man 1 He rose to his full 
mconsiderable height and interrupted Mr Parham Groves 

" Get out ! ’’ he shouted 

‘ Mr Groves left the room, slowly, and \vith an expression of 
contempt 

His hfe was a steady repetition of such scenes One tune 
in seven he would plant a set Then he would get his com- 
nussion He had a token salary of 15s otherwise 

Now, when he had just got started, he was called up for a 
jury service Damned nonsense Stffl, it would be a rest, 
and it would be something to talk about at the tenms club He 
took the oath mechamcally 

" Henry Wilson ’’ 

Henry Wilson bounced forward, pleasant and cheerful, and 
as brisk as the clerk The press was always on the spot, even 
an^ organ as small as the Primrose Hill Argus Man and boy, 
he’d been on that paper thirty years, and it hadn’t changed. 
It was a steadier and more permanent feature of the British 
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Press, to his mind, than plenty of papers that put on airs in 
Fleet Street He had looked at some numbers of the iSgo's — 
why, bar the advertisements, they might have been edited by 
him The same sohd grey slabs of text, about the council 
meetings, the performances of the Amateur Dramatic Societies, 
the pohce court cases, the street improvements, the editor’s 
jottings, the correspondence Of course, to-day, there were 
some changes The theatre notices were replaced by cmema 
notes, provided by the local managers and scarcely changed. 
There \vas a woman's page, run by " Lass of Primrose Hdl,”' 
and consistmg mostly of regurgitated hmts from old cookery 
and housekeepmg books The pohtical meetings were rather 
different and he didn’t report sermons any more 

He had two reporters and a sub-editor under him, with some- 
extra help sometimes on Thursday, which was press day. A 
lot of copy came in free , schools were only too anxious to report 
then own pnze-givings and dramatic soaeties their performances. 
Pohtical meetmgs had to be covered as much as possible he- 
did this himself He would give Labour just a httle less 
pronunence than Conservatives : Liberals were almost extmct 
" Pressmen have no pohtics,” he always told mquirers " Like 
Cassar’s wife, you Imow ” In his e^tor’s jottings he mildly 
favoured the Conservative councillors and gently cnticized 
the Sociahsts, and alwaj’-s ended with a placatory phrase 
ascnbmg good will to everyone 

He was forty-six, and unmarried, hved ^vlth his marned 
sister and was devoted to her six children They called hun 
Uncle Harry and were boisterously fond of him he was in clin ed 
to exate them too much and make them nuisances He hked 
company , he belonged to the Bufialoes, the Dniids, and the 
Oddfellows , on Fnday mghts he took rather too much beer. ' 
He was the last juror and quite imconsciously smacked his- 
Iips as he fimshed the oath 


/ 

Froh the jurj^-box, thej’’ all looked first and most consisten-tly 
at one spot Even Mr Popesgrove, -the most meticulous about 
his behaviour, saw no reason why he should not gaze steadily 
at the figure in the dock They saw a middle-aged woman, 
dressed in black, with a white collar The women noticed 
ttat her nails were not coloured, but had nail polish on them. 
The hands were rather fattish and had not done housework for 
years , they fidgeted continually. The dock prevented 
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any clear view of her clothing it seemed decent without being 
•distmctive The face was that of a middle-aged woman, not 
heavily powdered and with only a touch of hpstick The hair 
was fair and long Mrs Moms looked at it and wondered idly 
if its colour was natural. Probably not, she considered No 
one else troubled about it 

The face ? Nose rather too beaky, heavy hues from it to 
a down-drawn mouth Eyes red and tired , and she would 
not look at the ]ury Her glance roamed to and fro about the 
■court Indeed, you could deduce nothmg about her from her 
■expression, except that she was fnghtened Mr Stannard had 
hoped that he might he able to ]u%e the accused, whoever he 
or she nught be, on his or her looks and manner As he judged 
customers m his bar, and as he would once have judged a horse , 
and mind you, he could remember how to judge a horse That 
would have hdped him, for he very much doubted if he could 
follow evidence But this woman’s face and stance told him 
nothmg 

Nor were the rest of the figures m court more informative to 
the eye as the jurors looked round All men m wigs and gowns 
at first sight look hke puppets The room seemed full of manon- 
■ettes The judge looked hke a shrivelled and mahcious doll 
made from leather Sir Isambard Bums, the chief counsel 
for the defence, had a thm long body and a crowhke face Into 
one eye he contmually fitted and removed an eyeglass he 
looked hke a Christmas toy perfonmng a tedious tnck Counsel 
who was now nsmg for the Crown looked hke a wax doU his 
shmy pink face under his wig looked as unreal as if it had been 
pamted 

Mr Stannard had gobbled his breakfast and he was siiffermg 
badly from nerves Before counsel could speak his fate over- 
came hun, and he was pubhcly shamed, as he had been sure 
would occur somehow A vast hiccup caught him unawares, 
■and a sound hke twtrp thundered through the court He turned 
scarlet, and devoted his attention to repressmg his diaphragm 

Mr Bertram Proudie, about to begm his speech for the pro- 
secution, looked at this white-haired and red-faced juror with 
open disapproval After a nunute’s hesitation he began a set 
■oration He conveyed to the jurors that they were about to 
try a case of the gravest possible nature No other charge 
compared m senousness with the one which was about to be 
set before them For this was a charge of murder 

The court had already begun to settle back into an atmos- 
phere of resigned tedium One of Proudie’s usual long-ivmded 
introductions was on the way Only Mr Stannard seemed ill 
at ease His face grew purple and siveat-beads stood out on it , 
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he was struggling with his diaphragm But it would not do ; 
if you have the hiccups, the hiccups wll win, resist how you 
may Right in the middle of a forty-word sentence it came, 
louder than ever Twirp ' 

Mr Proudie flushed, but went on with his discourse, going 
from the general to the particular so far as to note that the 
accused was a married woman, a widow, by name Rosahe van 
Beer, but apart from that still keeping to the consideration of 
general principles !Mr Stannard, his nerve wholly shattered, 
bent his head down and appeared to be rusthng papers between 
his legs, presumably overcome with shame 
He had, however, an unsuspected plan As those who suffer 
from this nervous trouble know, there is but one ready method 
of stopping it, and that is to breathe in carbon dioxide, which 
paralyses the diaphragm Carbon dioxide is not readily 
available but it is the mam content of the breath which you 
breathe out ]\Ir Stemnard was about to take advantage of 
this mformataon He had just remembered that his lunch 
was m his attach4 case, and that it was contained m a large 
brown paper bag He was extracting this bag, and when he 
had done so straightened himself up relievedly Then, with 
innocent gravity and good faith, as he would have done at 
home, and as he had always been taught to do, he concealed 
his face in the bag and breathed heavily in and out. 

^ Proudie stopped dead The court stared appalled 
Ine j'udge, who probably feared that Mr Stannard was dement- 
•ed and was about to blow out the bag and burst it Avith a loud 
pop, was the flrst to speak “ Will the fourth juror,” he said 
sharply, " be kmd enough to explain his conduct ^ ” The 
fourth juror, highly discomposed, removed the bag and opened 
his mouth to obey , but once agam was caught. Twirp I he 
^voluntarily , and then added, despainng of explainmg, 
WiU your lordship excuse me a nnnute ?” 

We wiU await your return,” said the judge coldly. 

Cold water, and the use of his chosen remedy m the comdor 
Tutored Mr Stannard When he returned to the jury box, 
shaken and humble, Mr Proudie resumed But the juror’s 
ecxentnc behaviour had completely destroyed his exordium 
The court benefited by Mr Stannard’s affliction, for Mr Proudie 
now went straight to his story, and told it, as he could when he 
•chose, lucidly and without rhetonc 
These were the events which he now began to summarize . . . 
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any clear view of her clothing it seemed decent without being 
•distmctive The face was that of a middle-aged woman, not 
heavily powdered and with only a touch of lipstick The hair 
was fair and long Mrs Moms looked at it and wondered idly 
if its colour was natural Probably not, she considered No 
'one else troubled about it. 

The face ? Nose rather too beaky, heavy hues from it to 
a down-drawn mouth Eyes red and tired , and she would 
not look at the ]ury Her glance roamed to and fro about the 
•court Indeed, you could deduce nothmg about her from her 
expression, except that she was fnghtened Mr Stannard had 
hoped that he might be able to judge the accused, whoever he 
or she might be, on his or her looks and manner As he judged 
customers m his bar, and as he would once have judged a horse , 
and mind you, he could remember how to judge a horse That 
would have helped him, for he very much doubted if he could 
follow evidence But this woman’s face and stance told him 
nothing 

Nor were the rest of the figures m court more informative to 
the eye as the jurors looked round All men m wigs and gowns 
at first sight look like puppets The room seemed full of raanon- 
•ettes The judge looked hke a shnvelled and mahaous doll 
made from leather Sir Isambard Bums, the chief cormsel 
for the defence, had a thm long body and a crowhke face Into 
one eye he contmually fitted and removed an eyeglass he 
looked like a Chnstmas toy performing a tedious tnck Counsel 
who was now nsmg for the Crown looked like a wax doll his 
shmy pink face under his wig looked as unreal as if it had been 
pamted 

Mr. Stannard had gobbled his breakfast and he was sufienng 
badly from nerves Before counsel could speak his fate over- 
came him, and he was pubhdy shamed, as he had been sure 
would occur somehow A vast hiccup caught him unawares, 
and a sound hke imrp thundered through the court He turned 
scarlet, and devoted his attention to repressmg his diaphragm 

Mr Bertram Proudie, about to begm his speech for the pro- 
secnbon, looked at this white-haired and red-faced juror with 
open disapproval After a mmute’s hesitation he began a set 
•oration He conveyed to the jurors that they were about to 
try a case of the gravest possible nature No other charge 
compared in senousness iwth the one which was about to be 
set before them For this was a charge of murder 

The court had aheady begun to settle back mto an atmos- 
phere of resigned tedium One of Proudie’s usual long-wmded 
introductions was on the way Only Mr Stannard seemed ill 
■at ease His face grew purple and sweat-beads stood out on it , 
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he was struggling with Ws diaphragm. But it would not do ; 
if you have the hiccups, the hiccups will win, resist how you 
may Right m the middle of a fortjMvord sentence it came, 
louder than ever : Txvirp ' 

^Ir Proudie flushed, but went on with his discourse, gomg 
from the general to the particular so far as to note that the 
accused was a married woman, a widow, by name Rosahe van 
Beer, but apart from that still keeping to the consideration of 
general pnnciples ^Ir. Stannard, his nerve wholly shattered, 
bent his head down and appeared to be rustlmg papers between 
his legs, presumably overcome with shame 

He had, however, an unsuspected plan As those who suSer 
from this nervous trouble know, there is but one ready method 
of stoppmg it, and that is to breathe in carbon dioxide, which 
paralyses the diaphragm Carbon dioxide is not readily 
available but it is the mam content of the breath which you 
breathe out 5.1r Stannard was about to take advantage of 
this information He had just remembered that his lunch 
was m his attache case, and that it was contained m a large 
brown paper bag He was extracting this bag, and when he 
had done so straightened himself up relievedly. Then, with 
innocent gravity and good faith, as he would have done at 
home, and as he had always been taught to do, he concealed 
his face m the bag and breathed heavily in and out. 

Mr Proudie stopped dead The court stared appalled 
The judge, who probably feared that Mr Stannard was dement- 
ed and -was about to blow out the bag and burst it writh a loud 
pop, was the first to speak ” Will the fourth juror,” he said 
sharply, ” be kind enough to explain his conduct ? ” The 
fourth juror, highly discomposed, removed the bag and opened 
his mouth to obey , but once again was caught Twirp ^ he 
said involuntarily , and then added, despairmg of explaining, 
“ Will your lordship excuse me a mmute ?” 

” We will await your return,” said the judge coldly. 

Cold water, and the use of his chosen remedy in the corridor 
restored Mr Stannard When he returned to the jury box, 
shaken and humble, hir. Proudie resumed. But the juror's 
eccentric behaviour had completely destroyed his exordium 
The court benefited by IVfr Stannard’s affliction, for Mr. Proudie 
now went straight to his story, and told it, as he could when he 
chose, luadly and without rhetonc 

These were the events which he now began to summarize. . 
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PART TWO 
THE CASE 
I 

" Sredni Vashtar ’ ” said Mrs Rosalie van Beer, looking 
suspiciously at her eleven year old nephew Phihp " Sredni 
Vashtar ? What made you give the rabbit a name hke that ^ 
The child looked back at her cunmngly and not too pleasantly. 
" It oughtn't to be a rabbit,” was aU he would say 
Mrs van Beer scowled at lum She thought of tellmg him 
agam that what she hated above all in a child was secretiveness 
and evasion Any boy who had nothmg to conceal would 
always be honest and direct Frank confession of a fault would 
genei^y brmg forgiveness (she usually went on, never suspect- 
ing Philip’s unspoken but unvarymg comment that he had 
been caught once that way) But evasiveness was an imper- 
tinence and made things worse However, this time she decided 
to say nothmg She wasn’t sure of her ground , she merely 
resented the odd name as she resented anythmg that she did 
not understand She hardly ever read a book , her readmg 
was almost confined to the Daily Mirror, the Sunday Pictorial,. 
and one other Sunday paper 

She gave up the problem for the moment and stood m the 
french wmdow lookmg at her nephew playmg on the lawn 
with a brmdled buck rabbit whom till now she had beheved to 
be named King Zog She had no love for it an5rway , it had 
bitten her sharply the day before when she was teasing it 
(“ pla3nng with it,” she said) in its hutch She wondered 
whether it would not be best to forbid the keeping of pets alto- 
gether She would consult Dr Parkes on his next visit Very 
many diseases could be earned by animals parrots killed 
people by a speaal illness of their own and rats brought plague 
Qmte likely Phihp’s health demanded it Mrs van Beer began 
to feel more cheerful A prohibition, for Phihp’s own good, 
generally had that effect on her, though she had never reahzed it 
and would have been immensely indignant if anyone had said so. 

She reflected, as she watched her nephew, that all her thought 
and unremitting kmdness seemed to have had httle effect She 
did not e.xpect gratitude Oh, no, she never expected any 
reward She knew too well what human nature was (Her 
mmd rattled along hke an empty goods train the phizes 
that she was using would be worked off upon the sympathetic 
Dr Parkes ) But it was surpnsmg that Phihp should be such 
a poor speamen of a boy So skinny and yellow, short-sighted. 
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weak, and querulous Always complaming, not eating his 
food, and with those stupid httle fits of rage Not a nice 
’ companion for children of his own age even 

Mrs van Beer did not reflect that her own rules prevented 
his going out except on very rare occasions (" he gets so exated ”) 
and that the few tunes that he had had visitors she had stayed 
nnth the children and regulated the games herself 

“ Don’t let that rabbit escape," she said to him, and turned 
from the garden into the house She found Sirs Rodd the 
housekeeper dusting the diiung-room table, and though servants 
must be kept m their place she felt an overpowenng desure to 
-speak of her problem to someone 

" Do you know," she said, " what Phihp calls that rabbit 
of his now ^ ” 

" No 'm ” 

" He calls it Shred — ^no, Stedm Vashtar Have you any idea 
what he can mean by it ? ” 

“ I’m sure I couldn’t say, ’mJ’ 

Sirs van Beer looked at her disappomtedly and then went 
out of the room Sirs Rodd said something unfriendly under 
her breath, but whether it was directed agamst Phihp or her 
employer was not discoverable Pipbabl}’’ it was not against 
the boy, for when she went to the french window herself she 
spoke to him quite fneudly 

“ How’s Kmg 2k>g, PhiUy ’ she said 
" His name’s Srediu Vashtar now,” replied the boy 
" Well ' ^^^lat a funny name ’’ 

Phihp looked at the housekeeper as if he suspected a trap. 
He surveyed her silently for a few seconds and then only said 
“ You can hold him if you hke ’’ 

H^took the rabbit out of its hutch and cuddled it possessively. 
He looked undeveloped for his age, and his voice was sbnlt 
You would have thought him mne rather than eleven In the 
glance which he fixed on his pet there was concentrated an 
mtensity of affection which would have made an inteUigent 
obsen^er wonder if his mental development was any more 
normal than his physical Even Mrs Rodd, not a psycho- 
logist, doubted momentarily if it was good for the boy to be 
all that gone on the animal 

" Will he scratch me ? " she said uneasily 
“ Sredm Vashtar is fierce and saiage," Phihp mformed her, 
" but he will not attack my friends ’’ 

Mrs Rodd held him gmgerly Sredm did not look savage 
His eye was mild and large, his pink nose twitched continu- 
ally as if he was carrying on a tea-table conversation m sign 
language He was fat and his coat was sleek He turned his 
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head and looked benevolently at Mrs Rodd He was a hand- 
some rabbit, and you would say he was aware of it 
But other thoughts were m his head His rabbity con- * 
saousness had realized that this new person was holding him 
loosely and timorously With that terrific back-leg kick that 
rabbits can give he knocked Mrs Rodd’s arm back and shot 
into the air As he landed he gave a thump of tnumph with 
his hmd leg, leapt forward agam, did a sharp nght turn while 
in the air, and ran off to the chrysanthemum bed, where he 
began to eat the heads off the young stems 
“ Now 1 ” sard Mrs Rodd reproachfully 
“ You shouldn’t have let him go," said Phihp 
They both ran forward towards the rabbit who shifted far- 
ther mto the bed 

" Rodd 1 " called Mrs Rodd, sighting her husband the gar- 
dener The three then settled down to the slow task of hemimng 
the rabbit m 

From an upper lyrndow Mrs van Beer watched She was 
very, very angry. No animal can do so much harm to a gar- 
den as a rabbit Sredm darted with unexpected speed up and 
down the garden He would cover the whole length in a few 
seconds while the human bemgs charged desperately over tlie 
flower-beds after him Rodd made some attempt to avoid 
damage, but Phihp made none And while he waited for them 
to catch up, the rabbit would eat the tops of a few plants He 
never ate the lower leaves the top appeared more succulent. 
Whether he knew or not that this destroyed any possibihty 
of flowering is a question that it is no good askmg a rabbit 
He seemed mdifferent, m any case , there are few things more 
equable than the expression of a rabbit mbbhng the head off a 
pnze bloom ile would let the hunters get within three feet 
of him and then leap off with his sudden half-turn in mid-air 
It took them fifteen mmutes to catch him, and the garden 
was heavily trampled as well as rather gnawed at the end 

Rodd immediately set to with a rake to undo some of the 
more obvious damage Mrs van Beer was not consoled by the 
sight Did she pay him to dean up after rabbits, or as a gar- 
dener ? She looked round m vam for someone to ask the 
question of She felt how lonely she was 


2 

Rosalie van Beer could not have admitted to herself that she 
dishked her nephew Phihp He had bad habits which needed 
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to be corrected, and because of his weak health a strict watch 
and control had to be kept on his amusements. To do this 
she spent her energies and time, as she saw it, devotedly. That 
she had any pleasure m thwarting him she never realized At 
the most, she might have allowed that the thought that he was 
a thoroughly nasty child came rather too frequently to her 
mind But the nearest she ever came to introspection was 
to reflect repeatedly on the dullness of her life, her lack of com- 
panionship, and the unfairness wuth which she was umversally 
treated 


For this she had some excuse She and her nephew Phihp 
Arkwnght were the last representatives of theu farml}^ She 
had no relatives whom she would recognize and in the comer 
of Devon m which she was practicall}^ condemned to hve they 
had hardly any fnends 

Phflip’s grandfather, Su Henry Arkwnght (kmght, not baronet,, 
without a title to pass on) had had three sons to mhent his con- 
siderable fortune All three had served in the army durmg 
the war. Michael, the eldest, had been kiUed with thousands 


of others at Passchendaele Arnold, the professional soldier, 
had been the only one to come through unscathed He had 
sm^ed in the East, and after the war had gone with his young 
ivife to take up a responsible post m East Africa He had 
never been his father's favounte, but Su Henrj'’s letters had 
become kinder m tone after the death of his brother Robert, 
the youngest, was called up m February, 1918. Before he 
went out, he mamed Rosahe Brentt, daughter of a tobacco- 
mst m the Wilton Road, Pimhco It was a war-mamage hke 
hundreds of others Su Henry w'as funous, but fathers’ funes 
counted for very httle m 1918 In any case, Robert never 
had time either to repent or to feel his wrath He was posted 
as missing in July, igi8 . he was never heard of again 

Su Henry made the war-widow an allowance of £500 a 
year on condition she made no attempt to commumcate with 
him Rosalie had resented Su Henry’s rudeness at the time 
of her mamage ; this dehberate insult was the first thing to 
embitter her. The allowance was paid regularly, even after 
she mamed an unpresentable dance band leader named Hanv’- 
van Beer Su Henry was too mdifierent to pay any attention. 
Robert was dead, and hke all young meii had made a fool of 
mmself and left messes for other people to dear up. To him 
Ros^e was ]ust a mess to be cleared up : Mr. Archibald 
Henderson of Simms, Simms, Henderson and Sunms did not 
use those words to Rosahe but he made his client’s attitude 
clear mough Rosahe realized that for the .family she was. 
somethmg the cat brought in. 
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was opened up, beds aired, Arnold’s favounte claret — Chateau 
Pontet Canet 1920 — ^brought up with dehcate care from town, 
Phihp was excused from school after a personal, pressmg letter 
from Sir Henry 

The eveiung before they were due to arrive Sir Henry was 
sittmg on a big wicker chair on the very lawn where the pet 
rabbit later escaped from control He was rather a heavy man, 
seventy-five, and moved with difficulty Once he was in a 
chair he disliked having to nse agam 

Rodd brought a telegram out to him The sun was settmg, 
but the light was strong enough for it to be read Sir Henry 
fumbled with his glasses, at last put them on and read it His 
face changed so suddenly that Rodd ventured to offer a remark 
without bemg addressed 
“ Any bad news, sir ? ” 

Not trusting himself to speak Sir Henry held the wire out 
for him to read The aeroplane had crashed , the company 
regretted to report there were no survivors 
There was absolute silence 

After what seemed an immense tune Rodd said hesitantly, 

" And Master Phihp, sir Shall I ” 

" No," said Sir Henry in a harsh voice " I must tell him 
myself ” He tned to move from his chair and found it difficult 
" Leave me for a while I will come in later ’’ 

The clear sky grew a deeper blue, the few clouds began to 
lose their postcard-hke pink colourmg In t^ie long row of 
trees beyond the bottom of the garden the rooks cawed and 
rustled and at last settled down to silence The trunks were 
black against a few last horizontal strips of orange sky Still 
Sir Henry stared motionless towards wWe the sun had set 
The garden became dark, the hghter flowers standmg out 
like white spots, and all colours were lost Still the man in 
the chair, now an mdistingmshable black humped figure, did 
not mgve At last Mrs Rodd said to her husband 
" It’s not healthy for him, sittmg out there m the cold mght 
air, broodmg If you won’t go and speak to him, I will." 

Sir Henry didn’t answer when she spoke to him, or move 
when she touched him Nor would he ever speak or move 
agam His heart had stopped beatmg, without pam or shock 
The doctor when he came said that it had been weak for a long 
time, and that there was no need for any mquest 
So it was that some days later Rosahe van Beer was summoned 
by Jlr Archibald Henderson to hear the readmg of a wiU 
Philip, a sallow, bronchial boy beanng marks of his birth m 
Afnca, was there m a black suit, escorted by Mr and Mrs 
Rodd Sir Henry’s ivill left all his fortune, estimated at £y 8 ,ooo. 
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jointly to Arnold and Margaret Arinvright, and if they prede- 
ceased him to their son Phflip Either of these legatees were 
to retam James and Elizabeth Rodd in their service, or if the 
Rodds chose to leave, a sum of £500 each was to be paid to 
thfem No guardian was named for Phihp, but Messrs Simms, 
Sunms, Henderson and Simms were named as trustees. The 
existing allowance paid to !Mrs van Beer was to be contained 
In the event of Phihp’s decease before the age of twenty-one, 
£2,000 each was vailed to the Rodds, several bequests made to 
chanty and the residue left to ilrs van Beer Sir Henry had 
not considered that eventuahty very senously, it appeared 
Rosahe after the readmg of the will came up to Mr. Henderson 
" I am the poor boy’s only remammg relative,” she said 
" I am his natural guardian I expect you to recognize that ” 

Mr Henderson looked at her uneasily But there were no 
other persons with even a shadow of a daim 
" Verjf well,” he said “ Very well I suppose so ” 

Rosahe came down to Devon, occupied Sir Henry’s house, 
and brought Phihp back from school She declared his health 
required a pnvate tutor, and a young man selected rather at 
random from a scholastic agency bicycled m every day to 
educate him 

She called upon a number of Sir Henry’s friends, who did 
not return the call, with the exception of the vicar After a 
while he too spaced out his visits and forgot to invite her She 
had not very much free mone}^ to devote to church objects , 
he permitted his natural dishke for her to have its head She 
did not after all attend church regularly. 

Only elderly Dr. Parkes, for whom her wholly imagmary 
illness and Phihp’s partly imaginary weakness were a consider- 
able source of income, was contmuahy assiduous He would 
hsten to her remimscences for hours, rarely refused an invitation 
to stay to lunch, and was iviUing to be called out at any time 
of day or mght He wholly agreed ivith her opimon of Phihp’s 
weakhness and approved of nearly all of her prohibitions The 
diet he prescribed for him corresponded exactly with her idea 
of a healthy diet for a child (the pnmes-and-nce and plenty of 
sops sj^stem) , for herself he insisted upon a good glass of good 
port after every meal and whenever she felt weak. 

He was an old man, shght, with white hair and bowed head, 
and with a professional caressmg voice His practice had 
shrunk, and his bills to i\Irs van Beer were large and paid 
without question He was not dishonest or in any way a 
dishonourable man Later events threw an unlandly bnlhant 
hght upon him But he was an averagely dihgent G P , with a 
professional equipment which had been moderately good in 
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1889, the last year m which he had attempted I® leam anything, 
■with faihng eyesight and memory and with an mcreasmg difficul- 
ty m concentratmg Lack of any other resources forced him 
to go on practismg when he should have retired He hadl to 
hvBj and for that reason someone else teas to baire to die 


3 

Hour more persons must be descnbed to* complete the picture' 
Edward Gillingham, Phihp's tutor, was not present when the 
tabbit escaped His visits were gettmg more and more 
mfrequent, and this September there had been none at aU, fon 
Mrs van Beer had decreed that Phihp must have a hohday, 
because education was " overstraming him ” Fbssibly this 
order was due to jealousy of Phihp’s admiration, for him, for 
though Mr Gilhngham was not much mterested in his sallow 
pupil, he was mtelhgent and patient, and was the only person 
m the world who spoke to the chdd as a reasonable- bemg But 
it was more immediately due to a circumstance that he never 
heard about He had tutored Phihp successfully for several 
months, and m May Mrs van Beer had begun to telephone him 
and tell him to stay away, at first only for a day or two days, 
and then sometimes for a week at a time. As he was paid 
anyway, he did not trouble to mqmre why If he had suspectedL 
Mrs van Beer was meditatmg dismissmg him as soon as shp 
could find a tutor nearer to her wishes, he might have been 
more mquisitive 

Mrs van Beer beheved m astrology , her second Sunday 
paper was purchased only because of its page “ Advice from 
the Stars ” Phihp one day asked Mr GiDmgham about these 
predictions, and he, unsuspicious, told him the truth Next 
Sunday when Rosahe commented m alarm over a prophecy 
of lU-luck next Tuesday owmg to Saturn, Phihp remarked 
" Mr GiUmgham says only silly old women beheve that sort 
of nonsense " 

“ How dare you speak to me like that 1 ” said Rosahe, 
flushmg 

“ Mr Gllhngh^lm says the Sunday ought to be prosecuted 

for swmdhng The planets don’t ’’ 

" You’re talking about what you don’t understand ” 

*' The planets go round the sun,” Phihp informed her levelly, 

" and the earth’s only a planet They haven’t anjrthmg to 
do with us and don’t mind us a bit Mr Gilhngham says only 
fools don’t know that ” 
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" rU box your ears if talk to me like that,” shrilled his 
atmt But she did not do so She was afraid that if she struck 
Phihp the Rodds would report her to Mr Henderson, and she 
was by no means sure of her legal position, 

For the Rodds, though servants by position and always 
correct m manner, were at least as well estabhshed m the house 
as she was Under Sir Henry’s wtU she could not dismiss them ; 
and nothing gave her reason to beheve that they were her 
fnends 

' Rodd was sixty-two, a taciturn, qmck-movmg dark man, 
who attended to the garden, the boots, the coals and so on as 
m Sir Henry’s day Mrs Rodd w'as fifty-seven, grey, fat, and 
pleasant-featured, mth a big hairy wart on her chm They 
were to all appearances the typical " old retamers,” devoted 
to the memory of the Old Master, affectionate to the Young 
Master, and resentmg the vulgar mtruder A lawyer was later 
to paint that 'picture utterly convmcingly to a jury 
But does the Old Retainer ever re^y exist ^ Most people 
who talk of him have never heard servants talk among them- 
selves, or have any idea of what goes on when the green baize 
door closes and talk is really free in the servants’ haU The 
word ” devotion,” so common in romantic novels, is very 
rarely apphcable to the sentiments there expressed the 
" Family ” would be surpnsed to learn with what coolness its 
interests are regarded. The Rodds, at least, regarded them- 
selves merely as two persons, reasonably w^-rewarded, who 
had performed very well a skilled task, one of whose conditions 
was a demeanour of respect and loyalty Affection entered 
into it very httle Sir Henry they had become used to ivith 
the 5'ears Rodd had considered him rather a testy old fool , 
hirs Rodd had considered him no more than she considered the 
black and white cat, whose death a week before had affected 
her emotionally on the whole rather more Like the cat, he 
had alwa}^ been about the house and she missed him, though 
his ways were definitely less endearing 

Phihp they hked because they had no reason to dishke him, 
and ordinarily kmdhearted people will hke a child unless it 
annoys them or causes a great deal of work Mrs ^^an Beer 
thej’’ disliked because they considered she was really then own 
class and was puttmg on airs 

But all these emotions were reall}^ of small importance. 
They hardly deserve wnting down at such length In the heart 
of the Rodds, if you could have looked there, you would have 
found as chief interest the accumulation of enough money to 
retire to a cottage of then own They had a bit put away, 
and they had more than once discussed asking for Sir Henry’s 
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£500 and leaving But the job was an easy one, and they 
were saving money all the time , on each occasion they decided 
to hold on 

Mrs Rodd did her work efficiently as in Sir Henry’s day 
Rodd took advantage of Mrs van Beer’s ignorance of gardemng 
to do less and less The ivy along the garden wall and the south 
side of the house was never chpped The vegetable garden 
grew less productive Though the lawn was rolled and mown 
the flowerbeds were filled more and more with nasturtiums, 
rmchaelmas daisies and other flowers that take httle of a 
gardener’s time 

His life was m one particular way more comfortable than 
m Sir Henry’s day, also because of Mrs van Beer’s ignorance 
Sir Henry had kept a ver^^ good cellar, and on her second mght 
m the house Mrs van Beer had ordered Rodd to bnng up a 
bottle of red wme He brought up a sound Mouton d’Armailhacq, 
1929 

" Peuh ! " said Mrs van Beer when she tasted it “ It’s 
sour Did Sir Henry dnnk this ^ ” 

“ Yes, madam ” 

Rosahe left most of the bottle, and the next mght tned a 
different one, with the same result Port Was her taste, and 
she had never accustomed herself to French wines A sautemes 
or a sweet graves might have led her gently on, but Sir Henry 
had nothing like them in his cellar Eventually she consulted 
Rodd, in whose head a plan was formmg 

“ Is all Sir Henrv’s wme thm and nasty like this ^ " she 
said 

“ I'm afraid so, madam ” he said " Sir Henry was very 
conservative, and never would realize you can keep thmgs too 
long ” He looked at the rows of bottles — there were over fifty 
dozen — and shook his head sadly '* It’s ull gone, I’m afraid, 
madam No use except maybe for cookmg Turned to vinegar, 
it has " 

“ Oh, no, surely,” said Rosahe, remembenng not to say 
" Ow now ” 

“ Well, madam, there’s the port and the brown sherry Now 
I should think those would be verj^ good still ” 

A bottle of each was brought out Sir Henry had kept them 
only for guests, and they were merely of medium quahty But 
their taste smoothed out Rosahe’s frown 

" Now' that’s what I call really mce,” she said “ We’ll keep 
this And j'ou’d better throw all that stuff away ” 

“ Yes, madam If I might make a suggestion, madam ” 

” Yes, Rodd ” Rosahe was gracious pprt’s first eSect 
IS graciousness, and its second bad temper 
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" We can get the grocer to allow a penny each on the bottles. 
He’d pick up a dozen every fortnight or so when he hasn’t got 
much on the cart. I’ll speak to him, if you like ” 

V Very good," she said, and thought no more about it, except 
to note with pleasure that neaily every fortnight a credit of is. 
for empties appeared on the grocer’s book 
Meanwhile Rodd extended and completed his education in 
wme Almost any evemng an observer rude enough to stare 
in at the windows could have noticed the mistress of the house 
sittmg in the big dining-room gobbhng her dinner and rather 
shame-facediy dnnkmg mdifferent port in large gulps In 
the kitchen the gardener and his wife slowly and thoughtfully 
would be eating a dinner m no way infenor, prefacmg it with 
a glass of very unusually good dry Amontillado, and accom- 
panymg it wi^ a bottle of — say-^temberger 1929 for which 
any ivme merchant wouM have offered them ten shiUmgs on 
the label alone Rodd drank two-thirds of a bottle every night, 
Mrs Rodd the remaming third Their digestions were notice- 
ably, audibly even, better than their employer’s Rodd thought 
it ivisest not to use the best glass, but took all wines m a d^t 
glass , he educated his wife mto smelhng the bouquet of the 
wme, and serving it at the nght temperature 
The fourth member of the household, Ada, had no part in 
this ceremomal, for she left each day at six Her full name 
was Edith Ada Comey, and she bicycled over every mormng 
from the nearby town of Wrackhampton, amvmg at seven- 
thirty o’clock She was an ugly girl of eighteen, daughter of 
a farm-labourer. She did all the rough work which Mrs Rodd 
told her to do, spoke when she was spoken to, but not otherwise, 
and ate a very great deal of food at lunch — so much as to 
^tomsh Mrs Rodd, who ivas herself a countrywoman She 
had no noticeable fault except a tendency to eat any pieces of 
looked meat, cold potatoes, or fruit which were mcautiously 
^ kitchen As with the majonty of underfed and 
m-hou^ country workmg girls, her face was pale and her teeth 
bad She perspired very freely m the hot weather and if she 
had any opinion concerning her employers she did not express 
It She got 15s. a week and her gargantuan lunch, which was 
good pay for the distnct. 


^ys later Mrs. van Beer had her plan ready. 

V ™9nung she rang up Dr. Parkes and aslced him if he 
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could manage to call about 12 30 and if he would be so land 
as to stay to lunch Dr Parkes found himself free to do so, 
and an excellent lunch was provided 

The doctor sat down to it a httle puzzled He had been 
asked to examme Phihp before lunch and had been unable to 
find anjdhmg wrong He had indeed begun to say so, as 
diplomatically as he could, when Mrs van Beer’s attitude showed 
that this was a most unpopular diagnosis Even so all he could 
do was to sigh and say, “ Still a very nervous condition, I'm 
afraid I thmk we must go on with that tome I shall vary 
its composition shghtly. Perhaps you could send your man 
round for a fresh bottle this evemng ? ” He could not thmk 
that he had been sent for merely for this , but when he inquired 
after Mrs van Beer’s health she quite unusually declared herself 
to be feehng thoroughly well 

Conversation at lunch was on trivial topics, until with the 
amval of coffee, Rosahe said, " Now you can run and play in 
the garden, Phihp " 

She turned to the doctor and said with a rather tigerish smile, 
" I think we deserve a glass of port, don’t you. Doctor ? ” 

" Well, well I won’t say no ” Dr Parkes contnved to 
fill his voice with archness 

She poured them each out a bnmmmg glass She put her 
bps down to hers and drew up the wme mto her mouth with a 
loud suck She did not beheve m waste, as she was accustomed 
to say 

" I’ve been wondenng,” she said, " about Phihp ” 

Dr Parkes mdicated attention 

" It seems to me so funny," she went on, " that in spite of 
all that you do for him — and I’ve every confidence in you, 
Doctor — he stiU doesn’t get stronger I’m wondenng if there 
IS any other reason ’’ She hesitated and then leant across the 
table and said m a low penetratmg voice, " Have you ever thought 
of animals ? " 

" Animals, dear lady ? ’’ 

" Yes Animals The homdest diseases are earned by 
pets Look at parrots, nasty things People dying of that 
disease ’’ 

" Does Phdip keep any pets then ? Mice or rats ^ I didn’t 
know ’’ 

" He kept some mice till recently which I had to have 
destroyed They smelt very bad , I was sure it could not be 
good for him And now he’s got a very vicious rabbit, which 
he nurses and fondles all the fame He kisses its fur and I 
don’t know what he deosn’t breathe in Of course its hutch 
IS very nasty You know what ammals are It seems to me 
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all very insanitary. Don’t you tlunk that perhaps there might 
be an explanation in that. Doctor ? ” 

Dr. Parkes folded lip his napkin and looked judiaal ” I 
ought to have a look at Brer Rabbit,” he said, and began to 
rise, with a side glance at the decanter Rosahe mtercepted it 
” I thmk we deserve a teeny weenj^ bit more,” she said, 
pounng out three-quarters of a glass each For a couple of 
nunutes they were ^ent, except for an mvoluntary noise from 
Rosalie “ Pardon,” she said. " The heat of the day.” Then 
they rose, and flushed and heavy walked out into the midday 
sun 

Phdip was lookmg at the rabbit. He was down on his knees 
before the hutch and such an expression of adoration was on 
his face that you might have thought he was praymg 

” Phihp dear,” his aunt flashed a toothpaste smile at h i m ,. 
" show Dr Parkes your rabbit ” 

Piuhp looked at her suspiaouHj' There was nothing which 
she said to him that he dii not think over twice, in order to- 
find the trap in it But he was proud of his rabbit and wilhng 
enough to show it off He wrapped his arms round it and brought 
it to the doctor. 

Dr. Parkes patted it He saw a glossy-coated buck, mild- 
eyed and heal^y, who appeared to be en)oymg life The buck 
suddenly stopped twitching its nose and laid its ears back. It 
also had seen somethmg, but what it made of the doctor no 
one knows It was probably only, as the lawyers used to say 
when opposmg bail, tn medifaiione ft<gae, occupied in meditation 
of escape 

However, Dr. Parkes did not offer to take the rabbit, to Mrs. 
van* Beer’s disappointment 
" What’s his name ? ” he said 
” Sredm Vashtar,” said Piuhp, loudly and clearly 
Eh ^ What ? Well, 'Well,” said the doctor, a htle startled. 
“ And is this where his lordship hves ^ Let me have a lqok“” 
He bent down and looked at the hutch It was not very 
clean, but it would have been a gross exaggeration to call it 
msamtary. And the rabbit was obviously in excellent health 
” I should say,” he told Jlrs van Beer after they had left 
the boy, '' that you need not be anxious about that ammal It 
appears to be m good condition The hutch should be cleaned 
thoroughly as a precaution But I doubt if it would carry 
any infection ” 

It was dear from her expression that ^Irs van Beer did not 
in tte least want to cease being anxious 
" Well, of course you know best. Dr Parkes,” she said m 
a whining voice, " but I do feel surprised you should say that. 
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He fondles that animal — pushes his face and mouth mto its 
fur, all stmkmg with you Imow. I’m sure it must be harmful " 
" Dear me, dear me , a very bad habit,” said Dr Parkes 
trying to retneve his mistake " Phihp ! ” 

The boy sidled nearer 

" You must be very careful with that rabbit Ammals 
aren’t clean, you know, my boy You might catch somethmg 
from it Don’t cuddle it Don’t ever put your face in its fur, 
or kiss it, or anything like that Don’t hold it any more than 
you must Now remember This is important If you don’t 
pay attention to what I say we might have to take the rabbit 
away ” 

Phihp’s face was distorted with a snarl of fear and hate He 
bared his yellowish teeth like a dog, and then ran away without 
speakmg He saw aU too clearly what was bemg plotted 
But Rosahe beamed The necessary words had been said 
She was certam that Phihp would fondle the animal agam And 
then it would be " doctor’s orders ” to get nd of it 


5 

Mrs van Beer did not have to wait many days The doctor 
had been to lunch on Tuesday, and on Fnday she had her chance 
It was her habit to dress her nephew in a yellowish Norfolk 
suit, with kmcker-bockers over his knee, such as mce httle boys 
had worn when she was young She went to great pains to 
get it, for even m rural Devon these are rare She did not 
know how much he disliked it, and if she had it is not likely 
that it would have made any difference It made the child very 
conspicuous she could be sure of seeing him from her bedroom 
wmdow wherever he might be m the garden She spent a great 
deal of her time up m her bedroom watching over him (or spying, 
as you choose to phrase it) On Friday mommg she saw him 
steithily abstract the rabbit from its hutch and run with it 
m his arms doivn to the foot of the garden, where he was partly 
hidden by a rhododendron bush 
She came downstairs and went out into the garden, steppmg 
as quietly as she could She tiptoed towards the rhododendron 
and peeped through She saw Phihp claspmg the rabbit 
closely to his chest, rubbmg his nose mto its fur, and reciting 
something in a slow singsong monotone. He was sitting on his 
heels and swinging slowly to and fro in rhythm with his hymn 
She watched him a moment and then burst through on him 
hke a charging rhinoceros 
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“ Philip 1 ” she shouted “ How dare you disregard the 
•doctor’s orders ? He said if you did that again the rab&t would 
liave to be killed It’s most unhealthy I^t it back in the cage 
ut once. I’ll see what’s to be done about you later.” 

" It’s not true,” he cned shrilly ” He never said it I'm 
doing nothing ivrong ” ^ 

” Put it back in the cage,” she repeated 
Sullenly he dawdled back and put it in the hutch 
At lunch he could not eat his food Perhaps he ivas sick 
with apprehension , anyw'ay Sirs van Beer drew a convenient 
moral " You see, Philip, the doctor was nght He said that 
messing that nasty beast about made you ill ” 

" He didn’t He didn’t Auntie, please don't do anything 
to my rabbit ” 

Auntie said nothing 

After lunch she sent Phihp up to he down, to recover, as she 
aaid She gave him twenty minutes and then went out as 
-qmetly as she could to the hutch She was clumsy, or 
faghtened , the rabbit nearly escaped, and there was an audible 
scuffle He bit her again, and tore her wnst with a fierce kick 
from his back leg But at last she captured him and took him 
into the kitchen, which was cleaned up and empty except for 
Ada,Hrs Roddbemg m the housekeeper's room, dozing after lunch 
” You can leave us, Ada,” said Sirs van Beer, usmg the 
plural presumably for self and rabbit 
” Ow,” said Ada, and did so 

Mrs van Beer dashed to the gas oven, thrust the rabbit 
inside, slammed its door and turned on the jets fuU, not lightmg 
them. 


She stood still for a moment, qmvenng aU over with a 
liecuhar excitement At that moment, Phihp, all of whose 
■suspicions had been aroused, ran doivn the stairs and opened 
the kitchen door 

” Auntie, what are you doing ? Auntie, Tjsliere’s my rabbit ? ” 
Be quiet,” she said angnly, " it’s for your owm good ” She 
^ave fflm a strong push in the chest and sent him reehng back 
passage She shut the door and leant against it 
The rabbit was kickmg and fighting in the oven Perhaps 
It realized what w-as happemng, for it gave that high scream of 
terror wfflch rabbits only give under the fear of death Philip 
heat sobbmg on the kitchen door JIrs van Beer still stood 
ngainst it, breathing very fast and clenchmg and unclenching 
Her hsts Her excitement was increasing and her face was red 
i ne rabbit was now ceasing to struggle • 

niSSy housekeeper. Iklrs Rodd ran up 
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" Goodness me, boy, what is the matter ? ” 

“ My rabbit,” wept Phihp, even m this extremity having- 
wit enough not to mention his aunt " He’s m there and I 
think he’s dying ” 

“ Graaous ! ” said Mrs Rodd, and tummg the door-handle 
pushed firmly forward Mrs van Beer was not m the least 
prepared for a firm adult shove and gave way 

" I ieg your pardon, mum,” said Mrs Rodd as she walked 
m ’ " Heavens 1 ” she added “ We’U all be blowp up ” 

The room was reeking with gas Mrs Rodd rushed to the 
oven and turned it off Phihp opened the door the rabbit was 
limp and its eyes were glazed 

" It had to be,” said Mrs van Beer a httle uneasily 
Phihp held the body of his pet for a moment m his arms 
His face twisted, he looked as if he were gomg to burst mto tears 
Instead, he laid it down on the floor and stood up On the 
kitchen table was a short tapermg kmfe He jumped forward 
and flung it with great force m his aunt’s face, where it made 
a hght cut on her left cheek 

“ You beastly old woman,” he screamed “ Swme 1 Swme 1 
Swme I ” 

He threw himself at her, kickmg and clawmg, a whirling 
flail of childish anger His thin legs and arms m his ndiculous 
Norfolk smt banged helplessly agamst the stout and heavy 
woman 

Rosahe’s face was nearly as funous as his She pushed him 
away and then dehberately, with all the strength she could, 
struck him a violent blow on the side of his head, sendmg him 
staggenng across the room Mrs Rodd, with a shocked 
expression, put herself between them Phihp fell on the floor 
and Rosalie, as digmfiedly as she could, sailed out of the rocRn 
Distress and the gas-ndden atmosphere had its natural 
effect on Phihp He was sick He lay on the floor, his head 
pillowed on his dead pet, sobbmg and retchmg alternately until 
Mrs Rodd, with an expressionless face, gathered him up m 
her arms and took him up to his room 

Later m the evenmg Phihp came down again He found 
Rodd “ Where’s my rabbit ? ” he said Rodd looked at his 
drawn face and decided to answer truthfully 
“ In the woodpile,” he said " I was gomg to bury him ” 

" Lend me your spade " said Phihp 
Rodd nodded towards it 

Phihp went down with it and with the body to his favourite- 
playing place behind the rhododendron There he dug a grave, ^ 
and laid the rabbit within it He did not place any headstone 
or mark upon it He would always know where it was and 
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lie did not want his aunt to know Tears were pouring down 
' iis face all the time, but he was not sobbing He was muttering 
to himself contmually , vnthout ceasmg , all the tune. 


6 

On Monday morning next Edward Gillingham leapt hghtly 
ofi his bicycle and walked m by the front door Mrs van Beer 
^vas taken by surpnse She had forgotten that the tutor ^vas 
■due to resume his duties that day K she had remembered, 
she would have put him off Indeed, she began to go dowmstairs 
to say that Phihp was ill , but it was too late Phihp had heard 
him come m and rushed to meet him, gnppmg him by the wrist 
fiercely and almost draggmg him to the schoolroom Edirard 
ivas startled by this vehemence, nd perhaps for the first time 
looked at his pupd closely 

He saw the eyes sunken m and red-edged, the sallow peaked 
face more sallow and peaked than ever, and a general expression 
•of deep misery His consaence rebuked him He had never 
paid enough attention to the child After all Phihp was an 
mtelhgent boy, interested m his work and with a mmd worth 
developing It wasn’t his fault if he was pert and given to 
hts of bad temper Anyone who had to hve with that ; ghastly 
aunt would show traces of it He must be kmder to hiin He 
spoke to him as they sat down at the table m a warmer tone 
than usual 

“ It’s very mce to see you agam, Phdip ” He smiled at hirri 
as fnendlily as he could 

The residt startled him Phihp laid his head on his arrds 
and burst mto tears His sobbmg was not loud, but it was 
violent ; his body shook with it Edward rose m alarm and 
put his arm round his shoulders " What is it, old man ? ” 
he said. “ Tell me Is there anjihmg I can do ? ” 

This evidence of affection, a thing so httle known to Philip 
had as its first effect to worsen the cnsis, but m a few mmutes 
he began to control himself “ She murdered him,” was the 
first coherent sentence he got out, and then m due course 
hrought out the whole story 

Edward wrote that evening about it to a young woman 
named Ellen Cartmell (She was twenty-three to his twenty- 
four; to the world she was moderately prett}% with a snub 
mose, a wide mouth, a fresh complexion and rather thick ankles , 
■to him she was unparalleledly beautiful and hghtened any room 
^ soon as she came mto it That is to say, he was m love.) 
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" This mommg ( he said) I had a cunous and unpleasant 
expenence You remember me telhng you about Phihp Ark- 
wright, the boy whom I tutor and who hves with a very dis- 
agreeable aunt named van Beer ? Well, before I could get 
down to work he suddenly started howhng , and when he was 
able to talk he said the aunt was a murderer She keeps him 
very much under her thumb — ^won’t let him play with other 
children, and treats him as an mvahd ' 

“ It appears she qmte wantonly lolled his rabbit, the only 
thmg he has to play with There was hardly a shadow of an 
excuse and it sounds very mahcious 

" I’ve never seen anyone so heartbroken I think the duld 
is very unhappy and lonely, and he had given the animal all the 
love that he could find no other home for I couldn’t under- 
stand all he said, but m some way he seems to have beheved 
that the rabbit was exceptionally wonderful, remarkable, and 
even powerful , it was a sort of fetish and he used to give it a 
sort of ntual, if that is the right phrase Anyway, it died a 
very mean sort of death m a gas oven, and his whole wqrld 
seems to have been overturned. There was a sort of horror 
as weU as sorrow m the poor child’s face 
“ He talked very fast and confusedly, and kept askmg me 
if murder would be pumshed I did my best to comfort him, 
but I’m afraid I’m not very good at that sort of thmg We- 
didn’t do very much work, but he did calm down a httle I 
thmk I’m almost the only person he talks freely to 

" When we were fimshing, this aunt of his came m She's a 
middle-aged brassy woman, rather false genteel and I should 
think very selfish She smiled tootluly at us both when I 
stood up and said ' Well, Phihp dear, are you getting on 
mcely ? ' He didn’t answer and I do hope that never m my 
hfe, any child, or anybody at all, looks at me as he looked at her 
I've never seen such hatred She looked pretty disagreeable 
too, I must say 

“ So then she said, ' I should think you'd better stop , you 
mustn’t work too hard, darhng ' But this time she didn’t look 
at him at aU, but turned her head aside I was gomg an5rway, 
so it didn’t matter her stoppmg us But I didn't hke the at- 
mosphere at all, and I wall try and take more care of that boy 
Some day, my darhng, we will have lots of children of our 
own Well be surrounded by them, all we can afford, and 
we iviU love them all, and the house shall be full of happiness 
We’U let them sing and dance and shout, and keep rabbits and 
rats And you -will be there among them After that dreadful 
house, there’s no person I want and need to see more than you 
You are lovehness, and cleanness, and kindness , and every- 
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thing that that house isn’t Every time I think of you and 
remember what you are . . ” 

The rest of the letter is nothing to do ivith anybody but the 
two of them 


7 


As soon cLS she had disposed of the tutor, Mrs van Beer w'ent 
out into the garden She stood on the red brick paving which 
ran the length of the house and looked round her The place 
was far from tidy The bed facing her was full of dead mont- 
bretias, which had not been cut down Their brownmg leaves 
and leggy stalks were unsightly A whole large spray of the 
unkempt ivy had fallen away from the house and swayed slowly 
m the breeze Little streaks of ivy dust lay about the bncks, 
there were some umdentifiable leaves scattered around, and 
even a bunch of wuthered cut flowers, thrown down there and 
left to die There was a bed of nasturtiums which was thick 
with black fly Only the lawn was well kept 

■Mrs van Beer, if she saw' any of this, said nothing Her 
nephew came out of the house after her, and she looked at him 
with a curious expression He stared back at her, as wanly 
as a cat In a few seconds they both went down the garden, 
separately 

An hour later they both sat down to dinner On the table, 
waitmg, was a cold leg of lamb and a salad consisting of lettuce]^ 
cucumber, and beetroot, dressed by Mrs Rodd The lamb was 
tasteless and the salad gnttj', but they neither of them mentioned 
this Indeed, they hardly spoke JIrs van Beer 'once said 
" Eat your food up, Phihp ” ; he did not answer, but did as 
he was told 


After lunch he went out and played in the garden * Rosahe 
stayed m to dnnk her usual glass of port There was a third 
of tae botde left , she said aloud, though no one was hstenme 
It s hardly worth keepmg,” and refilled her glass until the 
finished It was ^ very hot September day, and 
though the sun did not come into the dmmg-room, it was oppres- 

«fte"p^,.sl.co!or a 

About half-past three she entered Ihs, Rodd’s room 
was digmfied but greenish yellow “ Mrs Rodd.’’ ^e said 
you must throw that meat and that salad away There’s 
sometlung ivrong wth it I felt very queer just now, and went 
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message from Mrs Rodd, soimding very unlike Mrs van Beer’s 
coomg tones Please to come at once, Phdip was much worse, 
He did come at once 

He was escorted upstairs, and outside the door Mrs van 
Beer spoke to him, with Mm Rodd hstemng on the stairs 
" Phihp has been sick contmually. Doctor He couldn’t even 
keep down the bicarbonate you ordered , he said the other 
me^cme hurts him and I haven’t given it him this mormng. 
He wouldn’t have kept it down anyway He looks very ill, and 
he’s qmte exhausted. And his last sick seemed to me to have 
blood m it ” 

Dr Parkes said nothmg, but the last sentence had made 
him start His face ^ew more anxious when he saw Phihp, 
who was still now and very hollow-eyed He was sweatmg 
hghtly and scratched himself half-unconsciously Dr Parkes 
tested his heart, and his anxiety suddenly doubled Mrs van 
Beer said " What is it. Doctor ? Is he worse ? ” 

" Just leave me with him for a moment, alone, please,” he 
replied gravely 

When she had gone he sat down by the bed but he did no 
more than look at the boy He had come to a point which 
he had hoped never to reach For there had happened to him 
the worst thmg that can happen to a doctor His patient was 
m grave danger, as he could see, and he reahsed that he had 
no idea whatever the cause could be A younger man might 
know But he, he was as much use as an Afncan medicme 
man , and lor all he knew he might have done no thin g but 
harm up till now The vomit did contam blood , he had seen 
that at once That was an unmistakable wammg , but of what ? 

He looked at the boy, who seemed nearly comatose, and 
made up his mmd He went out, shuttmg the door silently, 
and said 

" Mrs van Befer, I’m afraid we ought to have a second opmioru 
The case presents some very b afflin g features Unless you 
have any other suggestions I would like to call Dr Hemn^on 
of Wrackhampton mto consultation ” 

" Oh, Doctor, IS Phihp senously lU ? ” 

" I am a httle wom^,” he adnutted "’I think we should 
have this second opuuon as soon as possible I should like 
to telephone now if I may ” 

" Whatever you say. Doctor ” 

Dr Parkes telephoned, and came back to say that he and 
Dr Herrmgton would return at half-past twelve — earher if 
possible 

The two men came m fact at a quarter past twelve Dr Her- 
nngton was a tall dark man of about forty, very alert , Dr. 
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Parkes looked very dejected Mrs Rodd ran hastily towards 
them< 

" Thank goodness you’ve come,” she said " It’s been 
awful He’s been temble It’s blood now, always ” She 
followed them upstairs. ‘‘ He won’t have his auntie near 
him.” 

Phdip had opened his eyes soon after Dr Parkes had left 
and had seen kirs van Beer looking at him Mrs Rodd was 
standmg by the door. He spoke m a famt voice but very 
distinctly, with long pauses 

” Go away. Don’t ever come near me agam . 

“Mrs Rodd 

” Don’t let Auntie come near me ” 

Mrs Rodd had come near the bed and said diplomatically, 
” It’s aU nght. I'll be here ” 

" I want Mr Gilhngham ” 

" He isn’t here to-day, dear , you aren’t strong enough for 
lessons ” 

“ I want to talk . to him ” 

” I'll tell him when he comes to-morrow, and if Doctor lets 
him, I’m sure he’ll come up ” 

Phihp had shut his eyes 

The two doctors went into the room, and both figures, the 
tall alert dark one and the bowed w^te-haired and shaking 
one, stopped short momentarily at what they saw Then the 
first strode quickly to the bed Dr Parkes closed the door 
in Mrs Rodd’s face 

About ten mmutes later he came out and asked for Mrs 
van Beer. 

“ This is a great shock,” he said a httle mcoherently. " I 
/ am sorry Philip is ” 

” He’s dead ! ” cned out the woman 

The doctor bowed his head. ” I think Dr. Herrmgton should 
speak to you ” 

The younger man had come up behind him, and mtervened 
I am very, very grieved We did all we could for your 
nephew But it was too late And," he said with a shght 
sigh, ” I feel I must tell you now that we are not satisfied of 
tte ^use of death I am very loth to add to your distress, but 
Dr Parkes and I have consulted and we feel there must be an 
autopsy.” 

Mrs van Beer looked at him with wide eyes, and ivithout a 
word ran into the dead boy’s bedroom. 
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Most of the windows of the coroner’s courtroom were closed 
from some obscure habit, though the day was hot Emd the rooir 
crowded Dr Saunders, the coroner, continually wiped hu 
forehead, but it never seemed to occur to him to order the roorr 
to be better ventilated The air qmckly became foul , head' 
ached and atfention wandered 

Dr Parkes was the first witness He seemed to have aged 
greatly , his stoop was more marked and his face very fined and 
tired He answered questions in a haltmg and uncomnncmg 
manner He seemed fnghtened 

But dog does not eat dog , Dr Saunders was very considerate 
to his fellow-practiboner It was weU known to all local doctors 
that Parkes was long past his work, but why humihate the poor 
man ? What was done couldn’t be undone, and there was the 
prestige of the medical profession to be considered Parkes 
was probably too old to do much more harm anyway 
Dr Parkes gave a bnef history of the case 
“ When you were first called in, were there any sjonptoms 
out of the ordinary ? ” 

" No, no , not at aU ” 

" Was the boy subject to nervous mdigestion ? ” 

" Yes, very subject, very subject mdeed , I was called m 
for that reason more often than any other In fact he seemed 
much more a nervous child than an ailin g child ” 

Dr Parkes was recovermg a httle of his poise He stated 
that he had at first actually only prescnbed bicarbonate, and 
a common indigestion mixlnre This he had done because 
the boy’s condition had always pelded to those remedies before 
He had made inquiries and found that some mutton which the 
child and his aunt had had at lunch was thought to be tainted 
The aunt also had been sick There was no symptom of any 
kmd which would have led to any other diagnosis than his owil 
The coroner made no comment, and Dr Parkes suddenly 
drooped m the witness box again Perhaps his httle spurt of 
self-assertion had been unwise , after all the boy was dead and 
he was by no means sure even yet that it was not his fault But 
how could anyone have anticipated an}rthing so extraordinary ? 

He more subduedly contmued his account, stressing parti- 
cularly the bleeding on the second day and the weakened pulse 
The boy had a weak chest (the coroner raised his eyebrows at 
this coUoqmal phrase) and no doubt that had impaired his 
resistance He oSered the opimon, which did not seem to be 
gomg to be volunteered from any other quarter, that nothing 
more could have been done for him 
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Dr. Hemngton had but httle to add He had been called 
in very late to the case The case was a very perplexing one. 
The suspect food had been thrown away, but the vomit had 
been kept He repeated some of Dr Parkes’s remarks in more 
techmcal terms 

The foreman of the jurj'^ began to nod Time passed and sud- 
denly he found huns^ letting out an enormous ya^vn He 
pulled himself together just too late , the eye of the coroner 
was fixed upon him and he turned scarlet mth shame He 
endeavoured to fix his attention upon the evidence now bemg 
given, which was that of Dr Lainmas, Acting Pathologist to 
the County He had some excuse for his la^tude, for Dr. 
Lammas had qmte unnecessarily repeated the eSect of the 
evidence given already by Dr Parkes, on the excuse of statmg 
the information that he had been given before commencing 
his mvestigation 

The coroner was saying, *' You then conducted a post- 
mortem of certam organs from the body of the deceased ? ” 

" I did ” 

'* Perhaps you wdl tell the jury m non-techmcal language 
what you discovered ” 

Usmg non-techmcal language,” said Dr Lammas blandly, 
" I may say I found nothmg at all ” He seemed about to stop 
there and the coroner made a disapprovmg noise 

“ I mean by that that I found nothmg which the symptoms 
detailed to me by Dr Parkes did not lead me to expect There 
was mflammation, as might be expected There were clear 
signs of extensive mtemal hamaoiirhage But there was no 
trace of any substance which might have caused this condition 
There was evidence of bronchial pneumoma m an early stage 
It would not have caused the S3nnptoms descnbed 

" I therefore proceeded, with the assistance of l\Ir Herbert 
WiUaiis, the Pubhc Aiial3^t for the County, who is in court, 
to an analysis ^f the vorrat which had been preserved Here 
I found, as I had begun to expect, clear traces of poison.” 

At the word there was a sharp stu m court, and even the 
foreman sat up 

" Of what poison. Dr Lammas ? ” said the coroner 
Of hedenn ” 

„ ^ foreman of the jury, somewhat melegantly 

Hedem, ^d Dr Lammas coldly "Its formula is 
Vu* , It IS a glucoside, not an alkaloid as you might 

think. Perhaps it might assist you if I were to describe ^s 
as a case of i\'y poisoning ” 

The foreman was sharply taken aback. There was a rustle 
court and some whispenng One juror distinctly said 
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An angry housekeeper stood up. " My name’s Elizabeth 
Eodd, and I demand to be heard 

'* You shall be heard, madam Till then be silent, or you 
■will be turned out of court. Proceed, Sergeant.” 

The sergeant mdicated that he had no more to say The 
coroner overlooked what sounded like the word " Impudence 1 ” 
from Mrs Rodd, and summoned her to come forward 
She controlled herself -with difficulty. r 
" I never heard such a thmg,” she yaid in reply to the 
coroner’s request to give her evidence “ My kitchen’s spotless. 
Never m my life have I served a salad dirty.- Let alone that 
the lettuce comes from the other end of the garden, where there's 
not a trace of ivy I washed that salad carefully, every leaf 
of it And I cut it up and I made the dressmg ; as carefully 
as I always have done And there’s those can bear me out 
Ada 1 Ada ! Now speak up ” She jabbed her finger at the 
kitchenmaid who was sittmg next to her vacant chair 
" Do I understand that you wish this young woman to give 
evidence ’ ” said the coroner, trymg to cath up ivith her. 

" Did you or did you not see me ivash that salad ? ” said 
J^Irs. Rodd to her young assistant, who had stood up m the body 
■of the court 

"Indeed you did so, ’m, very carefully, and showed me 
how to do it and how to make a.dressmg Not a doubt, 'm ” 
Mrs Rodd breathed through her nose and glared at- the 
sergeant, who looked deprecatmg. 

The coroner in his sumrmng up said that it was uncertain 
how the boy had absorbed the hederin poison, but that 
need not aSect the verdict It was a question that might 
remain for ever unsolved Boys did the oddest thmgs A 
few further generahties, and he closed. 

The jury returned a verdict of " accidental death ” 

.Two days later Edward Gilhngham read the report in the 
local Argus arid. Courier. He folded the paper up and put it 
down di^onsolately A highly important and personal problem 
faced him. 


9 

If he said nothmg whatever, there might be a miscarriage 
of justice. There might be , it was not certain. 

But if he spoke, it was very certam that thmgs would be 
uncomfortable for him In the first place he would have to 
expose himself as a Nosey Parker. In the second, he would 
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■" Coo 1 ” The coroner frowned and continued 

“ Is this form of poisomng common, Dr Lammas ? ” 

"It IS exceedmgly rare Senous pnor cases hardly seem 
to exist, but there are examples of mild poisomng The 
substance has a marked purgative and emetic effect, and 
produces a rash and itching, the latter of which the deceased 
suffered from, though the first is not recorded It produces 
extensive hcemorrhage ” 

" You found sufBaent to indicate that hedenn glucoside was 
the cause of death 
" I did ” 

The foreman had now recovered, and was anxious to show 
his alertness 

" Can the doctor explam, if this was what kdled the poor 
child, how it IS there was no trace of it in the body ? ” 

" No doubt the vormting is a sufficient explanation of that ” 
Dr Lammas was curt 

" 'ow — haw could he have got it ^ ” 

" That IS not for me to say ” 

“ I think the pohce have some further evidence on that 
pomt,” said the coroner hastily, and dismissed Dr Lammas 
before the foreman could mtervene again • 

Sergeant Wilham Arthur Knowles deposed that he had 
inspected the house where deceased had hved He had been 
instructed to pay speaal attention to any ivy that might be 
there He found the ivy at the back of the house very 
overgrown and much of it very loose There was ivy pollen 
aU over the place m a manner of speakmg There was an 
especial lot of it on the pavmg immediately outside the dinmg- 
room 

“ Did you form any idea of any way by which the boy could 
have consumed the ivy pollen ^ ’’ 

“ Very hard to say, sir It couldn’t have blown m, and it’s 
hardly hkely he would dehberately have eaten eoough to poison 
h i m I understand that would be qmte a noticeable amoimt 
But without gomg so far as to make a defimte statement, I can 
say I was informed that both he and Mrs van Beer, his aunt, 
were taken lU after lunch, Mrs van Beer fortunately recovenng 
Now I have ascertamed that for lunch they partook of a green 
salad from the garden It has occurred to me that perhaps 

this salad may have had ivy dust on it, and ’’ 

A loud and very angry voice mterrupted him from the 
body of the hall 

" That’s a he, Mr Knowles , how dare yqu say such things 
about me ? ’’ 

" Who is that woman ’ ’’ said the coroner, nsmg in ivrath 
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this cutting must be one of the very few instances that the doctor 
spoke of It came from a local East Essex paper of a year 
ago — not the sort of thmg'that you expect to find bought or 
kept by acadent It was an account of an inquest on a httle 
girl of ele\-en And she died of poisomng from ivy dust, 

“ The whole story was there, and it was just hke poor 
Phflip’s All the symptoms, just the same Only in this case 
it was known how the child got hold of it, and it was a real 
accident ” 

“ Oh ” Ellen looked a httle white but said nothmg more 
Edward went on . 

” So you see, somebody knew exactly what was happening. 
And somebody didn't say a word. Just let old Parkes bumble' 
along And, you see, nobody knows how Phihp could have 
eaten the stuff b^^ accident It doesn’t seem easy. The dinmg- 
room table’s far too far away for it to have blown m, or anjffhing 
hke that. But somebody could have it him And some- 
body had kept that cutting for a very long time, for some 
purpose or other ” 

" Why should anyone have wanted to kill poor Philip ’ ” 

“ I don’t know.” Edward spread his hands out " I 
beheve there’s money m the family ” 

Ellen looked very depressed, 

” How beastly for you,” she said " But of course you’ll 
have to tell ” She hesitated a moment, and observing that 
he looked verj' disconsolate, added • ” Would you like me to 
come with you ? ” 

He would have, very much ; but the suggestion was ton 
much for his digmty. " No, mdeed, ” he said " Gracious 
me, I don't want my hand held But I wonder what I should 
do ^ I can’t just stop a copper and say ‘ Oy 1 ’ Ought I 
to go into Exeter and find the lord heutenant or somebody ? ” 
Not the lord heutenant, fathead ; the chief constable. 
I'd go to the nearest town, which is Wrackhampton, and find 
the chief there Or else there’s Sergeant Knowles . He 
was at the mquest TiTiy not go and see him ’ ” 

So it was decided But Sergeant Knowles heard only a 
few sentences before deadmg that someone higher up than he 
must deal with it. He took Edward Gilhngham with him to 
see the Chief Constable m Wrackhampton, Mr Cooper Wills, 
who was not a retired mihtary man, did not have a red face 
Md bn^ue manners, and was not a fool He had entered 
me police force thirty-five years before, intending to make it 
^ professsion , he had nsen steadily and been appomted to 
1 ^ present position by a committee which was influenced by tivo- 
Ideas which it did not know were obsolete It thought that 
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have in effect to bring against someone the (gravest possible 
accusation that can be made ‘For unless his item of information 
meant a charge of murder, it meant nothmg at all And on top 
of all that, it was qmte possible that after havmg humihated 
himself and havmg made this sensational accusation, he would 
, be told there was nothmg whatever to it 
Maybe there was nothmg to it 

But once he had d^pided to beheve that, the item of information 
would not stay quidv* m his mmd It was an odd thmg No 
doubt of it And th^*" more he tried to push it aside, the more 
its oddness worried him In the end he decided to do what 
any normal man does m a crisis — ask a woman 
EUen hstened to him carefully, her rather large fair face 
lookmg affectionately maternal, and her blue eyes steadily 
fixed on him Before he had fiiushed he knew what he would 
do, and what she would say But he went on 

so while I was waiting for Dr Parkes to come down, 
because he didn’t think Phihp was ill at aU, and I might be 
gomg to give hun lessons — I took up some of the books, which 
didn’t seem to be much read an5iway, and looked mside them 
And m one of them I found a big newspaper cuttmg ” He 
paused 

Ellen said, to start him off again, “ Had it been there long ? " 
" Goodness, how do I know ? Yes, I do, though I^at 
an odd thmg to ask It must have been there some tune, 
because its folds had made a mark on the pages on each side 
Stdl I don’t see what that means Why ? ” 

‘‘ Oh, I don’t know But what was it, anyway ? " 

" Well, it’s not easy to explam what it means I want you 
to look at this report in this week’s paper agam Tell me what 
strikes you most about it About the manner of Phihp’s death, 

I mean ” 

" I don’t quite know what you mean ” Ellen frowned in 
an effort to help " Let me ^ee Well, he was killed by a 
vegetable poison that could be picked up m the garden No 
one has any idea how he got jt, though , and it seems odd that 
it should be an acadent But it must be an accident, 

because ” 

" Because what ? " 

" Why, because nobody knew that this stuff could be 
poisonous So no one could have done it on puipose Even 
the doctors didn’t know, and the famous speaahst said there 
were practically no instances of it ” 

" That’s the trouble Somebody dtd know, and somebody 
Iwd taken the trouble to cut out the information, giving an 
idea of quantities imd the time of year and everythmg I think 
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this cutting must be one of the very few instances that the doctor 
spoke of It came from a local East Essex paper of a year 
ago— not the sort of thing that you expect to &id bought or 
kept by accident It was an account of an mquest on a httle 
girl of eleven And she died of poisoning from ivy dust 
, “The whole story was there, and it was ]ust hke poor 
Phihp’s All the symptoms, just the same Only in this case 
it was known how the child got hold of it, and it was a real 
acadent ” 

“ Oh ” Ellen looked a httle white but said nothmg more 

Edward went on 

“ So you see, somebody knew exactly what was happenmg^ 
And somebody didn’t say a word Just let old Parkes bumble' 
along And, you see, nobody knows how Phihp could have 
eaten the stuff by acadent It doesn't seem easy The dmmg- 
room table’s far too fax away for it to have blown in, or anything 
like that But somebody could have given it bun And some- 
body had kept that cutting for a very long time, for some 
purpose or other “ 


" Why should anyone have wanted to kiU poor Phihp ’ “ 

“ I don’t know.’’ Edward spread his hands out, “ I 
beheve there’s money in the family ’* 

Ellen looked very depressed 

“How beastly for you,” she said “But of course you’ll 
have to tell ” She hesitated a moment, and observing that 
he looked very disconsolate, added “ Would you like me to 
come with you ^ ” 

He would have, very much , but the suggestion was too- 
much for his digmty “No, mdeed, ” he said " Graaous 
me, I don t want my hand held But I wonder what I should 
00 r I can t just stop a copper and say ‘ Oy 1 ’ Ought I 
° heutenant or somebody ^ ” 

TM heutenant, fathead , the chief constable. 

which IS Wrackhampton, and find 
Sergeant Knowles He 
was at the inquest Why not go and see him ^ ” 

^ deaded But Sergeant Knowles heard onlv a 
few sentences before deadmg that someone higher up than he 
5= took Edward GdlmghSn to to 
Who was^S W Wrackhampton. Mr. Cooper Wills, 

the iS ^ He had entered 

bis iwfesssion before, mtendmg to make it 

ide£ Xh^t influenced by t%ve 

wmcn It did not know were obsolete It thought that 
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a trained policeman should direct a pohce force, and that able 
pubhc servants should be encouraged by promotion withm 
the service Mr Cooper Wills had with him Inspector HoUy, 
who was his probable successor , they both receiv^ GiUmgham 
with cordiahty They did not hmt at any surpnse at his 
mqmsitiveness and congratulated him on his pubhc spmt 
Withm thirty seconds he was completely at his ease 
They asked him only one question worth noting 
" Do you think you could identify the book in which you 
saw that cuttmg, Mr Gdhngham ? ” 

" I think I could I’m not absolutely sure It was a large 
blue book with a title hke Rambles tn Old World Devonshire, 
and I know what part of the shelves it was on If I were to 
go there again I could probably find it ” 

" Thank you You’ve been very helpful, Mr GiUmgham 
I’ll have to consider this very carefuUy I may have to get 
in touch with you agam, but I know where to find you ” 

Mr Cooper Wills held out his hand 


10 

■" Well ? ” said Mr Cooper Wills, looking at his mspector 
■“ Do we beheve the young man ? ” 

The mspector, iron grey haired and over fifty, crossed long 
thm legs and whistled noiselessly 

“ I think so, sir No reason for him to make up such a 
pecuhar story And very few people know about that case 
I didn’t tiU Dr Lammas told me of it I’m afraid he saw that 
-cuttmg all nght He was quite wiUmg to point out to us where 
it was, too I expect it’s there Or was " 

" Then, if so, what does it mean ? Just a comadence ? " 

" Not the sort of comadence I like, sir ” 

" No But we’ve got a long way to go We’ve got first 
to check up on his story It’s qmte easy for the sergeant to go 
there and make some inquiries, and take an opportumty to 
look for it The death is stiU rather mystenous, by any account, 
there wnnld he Tmthinp- out of the wav in nnr telhnp- Mr<; 



-the same dif&culty as before We have no idea whatever of 
"how the poison can have been administered, first of all The 
child seems to have eaten nothing except at lunch Bad meat 
doesn’t give you hedenn poisoning, and the salad was all right. 
So, even if we prove someone knew ivy dust would poison the 
child, and that someone kept that information in a handy 
form, I don’t know what we can do about it ” 

Sergeant Knowles made a noise, and indicated a desire to 
be heard 

" Speak up, Knowles • we can do -with help if you’ve got 
any " 


"Well, SU-, I’ve been thmkmg that isn’t quite so There 
was time and opportunity for doctoring the salad It was a 
cold lunch, and when I was examinmg Mrs Rodd— the house- 
keeper, that is— m the course of my duties I diated from her 
the mformation that the lunch had been laid and waiting a full 
half-hour before they sat down to it Anyone could have 
interfered wth it Now Ada, the skivvy, said to a young lady 
that r know" (the sergeant looked austerely impersonal) 
" after the mquest that Mrs Rodd spoke out of turn m the 
witness box, and that she — Ada, I mean — thought the dressmg 
was none too dean when she came to throw it away But it 
was no good contradictmg Mrs Rodd when she was in one of 
her moods , better to say what she wanted you to qmckly and 
he done with it ' Also she added that she’d seen Mrs Rodd 
wash it, so maybe she was imstaken ” 

t nV ^ strong Bot I think there's something 

salad dressmg was like ? ’’ 

“ ^ T ^ there was dirt m it ’’ 

'< certainly ivy dust ’’ 

f ^ Inspector 

iiolly Mrs Rodd made it dear that it couldn’t havp 

» •> '^ash them ’’ 

said the chief constable " It looks hke 

mo had f motive? fs 

" seigeant 

m^tor, 4^^pSded! m the case,” said the 

“ profited by it > ” 

Prettj/iveatao\r‘n®fL'«v“?,®‘" henry's wdl is 
-■they're out of it Tan ^ hospitals 

Thihp dies before she does Rodd anri% estate if 

pbundseach” ‘ ^ get two thousand 
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“ Two thouKilid 1 That’s -a fortune for them ” 

“ Mrs Rodd threw away the salad,” observed Inspector 
HoUy " She was very anxious to impress on the court that 
the salad was perfectly clean She practically compelled 
Ada to support her m that, and there is good reason to beheve 
it was a he ” 

" Would she have kept this cuttmg ? If she had, would 
she have hidden it m a book in the sittmg room ? That’s a 
good place to hide a paper, especially if the book is one not 
hkely to be read But it’s hardly the place that Mrs Rodd 
'woy'ld^put it A book m the kitchen, or her bedroom — yes ” 
It’s not necessanly htd there at aU, sir I mean that 
whoever put it there may have done so temporarily, for one 
reason or another, and then mislaid it Suppose he or she was 
readmg it and someone else came mto the room Then he 
shuts it quickly up m the book, and puts it away And there 
it stays It’s a good place to hide thmgs, it’s true , but you 
can hide thmgs from yourself that way too ” 

Even so, I don’t see Mrs Rodd using that room What 
do you say, Sergeant ? " 

Sergeant Knowles started “ Well, for myself sir, I’d hke 
to know more about Mrs van Beer ” 

" Go on ” 

" It looks to me this way She didn’t hke the kid Mr 
GiUmgham could tell us more about that^ I believe , but anyway 
it s pretty common knowledge They had a terrible quarrel 
about her kilhng a rabbit of his, and if half what Ada Comey 
has said is true, she s as mahcious aa they make them It’s 
^^e Mrs Rodd threw away the salad, but who made her do it ? 
Mm van Beer Told her twice, Ada said ” 

Ada seems to have a lot to say. Sergeant , I think she’d 
better say it to us But remfember, Mrs van Beer was poisoned 
herself ” 

shghtly, sir And this here cutting would teU her 
that it was a fauly safe nsk to take, as the poison was only 
hkely to kill a child As a matter of fact, she didn’t take hardly 
My nsk She was sick cdmost at once She drank almost 
half a bottle of port at lunch and that did the tnck At least, 
it may have done Or she may just have gone upstairs and 
put her finger down her throat ” 

I see Then you think she picked up a handful of ivy 
mixed it m with the salad dressmg in the half-hour 
while the food was waitmg on the table Maybe It’s possible 
But we want more evidence ” 

‘‘ Yes, su ” 

There s just a chance somebody saw her Concentrate 
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on Ada, Inspector she seems to know everything Send the 
sergeant down there See if she can remernber — see if any- 
one can remember seemg anyone m the dining-room between 
the time when ^Mrs Rodd set the table and they sat down Let 
Tnm have a qmck look round for the book with the cutting in 
it and if he can’t find it we must bnng Gilhngham m some way. 
Another thmg Find out from W^nnan's at Wrackhampton 
and all the smaller newsagents who supphed anybody here 
with a copy of the East Essex Monitor a year ago They are 
almost certam to have a record of it it's not at all a common 
thing for someone m Devon to want an East Essex local paper 
If none of them have a note of it, it means she probably ordered 
it direct We can get an inquiry made at the offices of the 
paper m that case , they may have kept a record ” 

" Yes, sir ” The mspector got up Then he added 
" There’s someone else, besides those two women, who might 
have done it ” 

“ You mean Rodd Yes, I haven’t forgotten him He 
■stands to gam by the boy’s death too He is as much under 
suspicion as Mrs Rodd But he had no access to the dinmg- 
room On the other hand he might weU have known, as a 
gardener, of the lethal effects of ivy Qmte a lot of what passes 
in text-books for rare knowledge is common enough among 
country people, if only the London scientists knew We certainly 
have to bear him in mind too ” 

" I didn't mean Rodd, sir I meant Phihp ArkwnghL" 

" The dead boy ? How on earth ^ ” 

" He may have detemuned to kill his aunt She had killed 
his rabbit, you know , he detested her and he was a neurotic 
and passionate child He may have got hold of that cutting 
and acted on the mformation in it He could have mixed iii 
the ivy dust m the salad bowl It was lU-luck, from his point 
of view, that his aunt threw up her lunch, through boozing too 
much, while the amount he had to take himseK to avoid suspicion 
turned out to be enough to kdl him He didn’t reahze he wasn't 
strong, perhaps ” 

" But if he read that cuttmg he must have realized he was 
almost certainly committmg suicide " 

" Maybe he did Maybe he didn’t care, so long as darhng 
-auntie ffied." ° 
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Part of a further letter from Edward Gilhngh^ to Ellen, 
Cartmell, a few days later, after extensive mquines among the 
servants by the pohce, of which he did not know 

" The busmess about poor Philip Arkwright is turning 
out badly This monung Sergeant Knowles c^ed upon me 
and ofBciedly asked me to accompany him to Mrs van Beer’s 
house He had with him a tall man who was mtroduced to me 
as Inspector HoUy when I saw them aU at Wrackhampton 
My job was to find that cuttmg, but I wasn’t contented with 
bemg told that I know you say I’m too cimous, but after 
all I was a very important witness and I was obhgmg them in 
a very essential matter, so it seemed to me only fair I should 
be told something about it So I asked aU the questions I could , 
they weren’t in the least talkative bnt I made it very difi&cult 
for them to say nothmg at aU 

" They wouldn’t admit that they had defimte suspicions, 
but they did say that they had traced the order for the Essex 
paper last year It was given to the bttle newsagent near 
the Red Lion, across the way from Wrackhampton Station 
He generally supphes Mrs van Beer He didn’t remember th& 
transaction at aU at first and only found it out by lookmg up 
his records It was an unusual request and the paper had to be- 
ordered speaally At first he said he didn’t remember how 
it was ordered Then he said that it was ordered m wntmg 
by Mrs van Beer Then his wife said that Rodd came in and 
gave the order verbally, readmg it off a shp of paper Then 
she said No, her husband was nght Inspector Holly thought 
that neither of them had the least idea and were just trymg 
to obbge 

‘‘ I couldn’t get anythmg more out of them I wondered 
how they were gomg to explam my presence with them They 
got out of that by offermg no explanation at alL All the same, 
I felt very uncomfortable 

" The door was opened to us by Mrs Rodd The inspector 
asked where Mrs van Beer was she was down the garden. 
The inspector said he would like to speak to her, but might 
he ask Ada a question on the way ? He assumed an invitation 
to enter, marched mto the sittmg-room, and left the sepgeant 
and me there while he went through to the kitchen 

“■Well, I recogmsed the book at once I went to it, opened 
it and found the cuttmg there just as before The sergeant 
inspected it and asked me if I was prepared to swear it was the 
identical cuttmg m the same place as before, and thdt I saw 
it there the day before Phihp died I said I would state that 
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on oath Avhenever it was required 

"We had to wait rather a long time then The sergeant 
got rather fidgety I heard afterwards that it wasn’t Ada whO’ 
was responsible for the delay I don’t know what she was 
asked or what she answered they Avouldn’t tell me But Mrs. 
Rodd had seemed very far from pleased to see us, and it was 
clear why as soon as the mspector got into the kitchen, Rodd 
was drunk He Avas sitting m front of a bottle of burgundy 
which he had drank nearly aU of It seems that it came 
out of Sir Henry’s cellar and the mspector thinks he has 
probably been robbmg the stock fairly steadily He spoke 
to him sharply, and Rodd told him to go to hell They had 
‘ Avords,’ and that took time 

“ W^, in tune the mspector came back mto the room Avitb 
Mrs A^ Beer The sergeant nodded to him, and he brought 
the woman forward face to face with the open book 

" ' I should be glad,’ he said, * to hear Avhat you have to 
say concerrung this cuttmg, which has been found' m this book 
m your drawmg-room ’ 

" She bent over it I couldn’t see her face While she was 
hesitating, he continued by reating the usual formula — you 
knoAv, warning her that whatever she said Avould be taken down 
and used as eAudence 

" She gave a sudden sort of ciy, a noise hke afij; < as near as 
I can wnte it down and her hands leapt forward at it I think 
she would have tom it up if the sergeant hadn’t caught her 
Avnsts 

" Then she began to ^shout ‘ You can’t do that You’re 
frammg mel I don't knoAv anythmg about it You put it 
there yourselves ’ She struck the sergeant across the face. 
I think she called him a damn lying swme He hadn’t spoken. 

" I think she’s a cruel woman and if she did kdl Phihp she 
deserves no pity But it's not a mce sight to see even the 
worst human bemg arrested for murder She sobbed and 
screamed, and kept appeahng to them ' Oh, let me alone. 
Can’t you see I’m lU ^ ’ Her face Avas all yellowy and her hair 
came partly doAvn You could see she dyes it Her face seemed 
suddenly to come all over hnes The inspector kept saymg 
qmetly ‘ I’m afraid I must ask you to come Avith me, madam,’ 
but m the end they had almost to cany her to the car I thm'k 
they didn’t formally charge her till they got her to the station. 
I Avas left to Avalk home 

" I’ve been askmg myself ever smce what I thought of her 
behaviour. Did she seem guilty, or only fnghtened ? I really 
don't know I suppose the real question is Did she have 
time enough to see what that cuttmg Avas about ? Because. 
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if she did, then I suppose if she was quick enough to understand 
it, she would reahze what might be made of it even if she was 
innocent And then it would be perfectly natural for her to 
throw a sort of fit But if she didn’t, but knew all along what 
it was, then it looks pretty black For it means that as soon 
as she saw they’d found it she knew the game was up 

“ I can’t answer that question, though I’ve thought it over 
time and agam I think the answer is that she may just have 
had time to grasp its meamng In fact, no one can tell 

“ All the same, darhng, to-day I’ve done somethmg that 
may mean hangmg somebody I don’t feel happy That’s a 
very silly thmg to say, I feel much worse than that I ran 
gomg to bicycle in and wait for j'ou after your work to-morrow 
and even if you do have to go to Pnnces Street I can go down 
with you I don’t want to, be alone with myself, and after 
I’ve talked to you I’m not alone any more for the rest of the day ” 


12 

Mr Archibald Henderson, who very much disliked his position 
as Mrs van Beer’s sohcitor, nevertheless had decided that he 
owed it to the family to do his best to rescue her He had 
considered refemng her appeal to some other firm more 
accustomed to dealing with criminal cases, and had decided 
against it So he went to Sir Isambard Bums’s rooms m King’s 
Bench Walk some mommgs later, though with a heavy heaxt 
Although he repressed the thought as best he could, he was by 
no means sure that his chent was innocent Sir Isambard was 
altogether too C3mical, and wholly disregarded the reticences 
which a family sohcitor hkes to be observed Besides, though 
he had known him, many years and called him his fnend, Mr 
Henderson thought he was a chmber, and the evidences of his 
-ambition which decorated his conversation were annoymg 
FmaUy, Sir Isambard had decided to drive down to Devon 
that mommg to mterview Mrs van Beer m Exeter gaol, thereby 
disturbmg all Mr Henderson's arrangements and ensuring him 
an attack of mdigestion Mr Henderson would much have 
preferred to travel by tram, gettmg there faster and not bemg 
mcommoded by the smell of petrol But Sir Isambard had 
mdicated that he needed to consult him at length before the 
mterview, and that the long journey down in the big Packard 
would serve best lor that 'There seemed no vahd excuse for 
refusmg Sir Isambard was at the top of his profession, and 
Mrs van Beer would need all the help she could get 
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Sir Isambard was a thin, tall, very dark man with a face like 
a vulture and a monocle which he used only for conversational 
purposes He was play-actmg most of his life, and some of the 
-shows he put on brought him a lot of money What were his 
real thoughts on any subject hardly anyone knew, for he was 
unmamed A rather stubborn and set sohator hke Archibald 
Henderson drew out his strongest -tendencies to perverseness 
He had brought the elderly lawyer there at the unreasonable 
hour of ten o’clock, for an early start, and now that he had 
arrived would not give the signal for a move, even though 
Henderson fidgeted and more than once said, “ Oughtn't we 
to be going ? ” , 

He persisted m talking pohbcs, which his colleague dishked 
He selected his distmgmshed nval Sir Stafford Cnpps for 
exammation, and reviewed his career smce he was expelled 
from the Labour Party (Sir Isambard, with well-managed 
pubhcity, had joined ^e same party a month before ) He 
considered the propaganda for a Popular Front and declared 
it doomed to failure (This was before the Labour Party 
Conference had convmced Six Stafford of the same thing ) 
Nevertheless, he said, he ivas glad of Sir Stafford’s action 
" Glad ^ ” said Mr Henderson ” I should have thought 
you would approve of your Party's official pohcy at least for 
the first year of your membership ” 

Sur Isambard laughed, or rather cackled 
“ I didn’t say I didn’t, my dear feUow. I only said this 
plays my game Don't you see, the next Labour Government 
wiU have to give me a big job now. Before this, the two plums 
were settled already Attorney General and Sohator General, 
Sir Stafford Cnpps and Mr. Pritt. Now it’ll have to be Mr Pntt 
and Sir I. Bums ” 

Mr. Henderson coldly mentioned two other lawyers in the 
Party Sir Isambard waved them away He also refused the 
Lord Chancellorship m passmg 

" You’re not even m parhament yet,” said Mr. Henderson 
irritatedly. 

“ Oh, tJmt ! I can be in as soon as I please Simply a matter 
nf choosmg your constituency, spending money wisely, and 
takmg meetmgs steadily I speak everywhere that I have a 
chance now I go down very well too, I can teU you Don’t 
you wony, it’s ^ m the bag.” 

Mr Henderson was a strong Conservative and this conversation 
was rapidly exhaustmg his patience. Exasperation so moved 
him that he forgot all his professional pohteness and even 
resurrected from his memory a forgotten mckname 

" I really wonder, Ikey, if you can be as shameless as you 
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pretend. One thing alone consoles me — ^this sort of talk will 
make it sure you never are offered any such post at aU And 
m any case the country will never let your people back mto 
power agam ” He snorted and added, “ I suggest we start out 
now ” 

Sir Isambard gave a loud* coarse laugh, and slapped him 
on the back “ I thought I’d get a nse out of you m the end,” 
he said “ Come along then, and teU me why you distrust your 
dient so much ” 

" Buffoon,” said Mr Henderson under his breath 
Aloud he said, as he climbed into the car, “ I would not say 
I distrusted her exactly It would be more exact to say I have 
httle hkmg for her, and my reasons for that may not be whoUy 
creditable to me, I — er, weU, I find her very common She 
was a shopgirl of some kmd, I think, who married the youngest 
Arkwnght brother durmg the war He was lolled, you know, 
and though old Sir Henry paid her an allowance he would never 
have anythmg to do with her It was a mesalhance Without 
doubt She was a vulgar and silly woman, and for years she 
drank heavily She mamed a dance band player for a while, 
which IS where she got her name van Beer He is dead She 
has always seemed to me a greedy and jealous creature If 
this unfortunate boy’s parents had not died suddenly she would 
never have been m the house at all But as it was she claimed 
to be his natural guardian, and there seemed no plausible way 
of resistmg the claim I have reproached myself smce, but 
I do not see what I could have done She had given up 
dnnkmg to any objectionable extent and her manner of hfe was 
unexceptionable One cannot tell a court that one dishkes 
a woman’s voice and manners ” Mr Henderson shook his 
head, and then went on to a general outhne of the case 
Sir Isambard hstened attentively At the end he said 
" I take it she insists on her innocence ? ” 

" She does indeed She makes scenes all the time and insists 
there is a plot agamst her I should say she was a veiy- neurotic 
woman anyway, and this stram makes her worse She will not 
face the facts and it is very difficult to get any assistance from 
her ” 

" I’U see to that ” Sir Isambard’s gun made him look even 
more hke a bird of prey ” She’ll talk to me all nght ” 

He reflected for a moment " I imagme that what the pohce 
consider their strong pomts are, firstly, the fact that Ada the 
housemaid saw her in the dimng-room before dinner, and that 
she might have added ivy pollen to the salad then But Ada 
didn't see her domg anythmg suspicious, and there was no 
reason why the woman shouldn’t go mto her own dimng-room. 
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Might be a perfectly innocent and harmless act. Damned 
fortunate no one saw her picking up the ivy pollen beforehand.” 
Mr Henderson frowned at that, but said nothing 
" That’s not very strong,” contmued Sir Isambard. ” The 
second pomt is the cutting discovered by the snoopy tutor. 
That IS uncomfortable No ]ury is going to beheve tiiat it got 
there by accident Somebody saw a note of the case in ttie 
London daihes and sent for the local paper because he or she 
thought there would be some useful mdorraation in a fuller 
account. And havmg got the useful information, used it 
" But the newsagent, from what you say, can’t prove it was 
this woman herself who ordered it We may be able to press 
bun far enough to make him admit anyo)te in the house might 
have ordered it And that weakens the case considerably ” 
Sir Isambard meditated agam 

" Anything agamst either Ada or snooper-tutor ? ” he asked 
“ No. Nothing that I know of Mrs van Beer sajrs they were 
both hateful and mahcious and acted suspiciously, but so far 
as I can see she means nothing at all by that She talks like 
that of everybody They had no financial interest in the bo/s 
death, either ” 

" Well, that leaves the Rodds and the child himi^pif Ror 
though the pomters the pohce have towards Mrs van Beer 
aren’t conclusive, they’re pretty senous combmed with the 
overwhelmmg motive Unless we can show that other people 
could have done it .and had reasons for domg it, we shall be 
in a tough spot 


‘ The Rodds get £4,000 as a result of the death Mrs Rodd 
could very easily have doctored the salad— more easily than 
anyone else Didn't you say that there was some suspicion of 
Rodd steahng his employer’s wme? It makes the pair loot 
shady characters Rodd might have ordered the Essex paper 
in his employer's name ^ 

" A hue there, I think 

“The child himself, too From what you say of him I'm 
inctoed to thmk there's more hope there The Rodds were 
weU spoken of You say yourself that you wouldn’t beheve 
they would have done the child any harm. But the boy was 
a veiy i^appy creature by your account, and you say he hated 
tas aunt I th^ it might be possible to persuade the lurv 
that he mtended to poison both himseh and her, and died b^ 
cause of his weak constitution We’ll see what we can get 
out of the woman on those fines ” ^ 

Sir Isambard became silent and soon afterwards fell asleen 


When they were mtroduced into the pnson room where 
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Mrs van Beer was. Sir Isambard looked at her keenly He 
saw a bedraggled woman of about fifty, with a lined and sag- 
ging face, and red eyes She had dyed hair — golden — and a 
bad-tempered mouth Her hands were qmvermg and she was 
obviously in a bad state of nerves 
As soon as the mtroduction was over, she went ofi like a 
firework 

“ Well, I must say It’s time you came I’m glad you’ve 
condescended to pay me some attention You’re costing me 
enough m money , I think I’ve paid for better service than 
this You don't care how long I stay m gaol You don’t 
think for one mmute of anjrthmg but your fees I know you, 
Mr Henderson , I’ve alwa5is Imown you You think I’m a 
disgrace to the family and you’d have hked to do me out of my 
nghts long ago It’s only because you couldn’t that you’re 
here now The Arkwnghts I That’s aU you care for ” 

Mr Henderson was shocked, but he had obviously had this 
sort of thmg before " My dear lady," he said, " please be cahn 
Of course you are overstramed and we make every allowance 
for that Beheve me, we are domg all that we can do Now, 
Sir Isamhard Bums has very kmdly come down all the way 
from London to go over the case with you We need to ask 
you a few further questions ’’ 

" Very kmdly come down all the way from London 1 ’’ Mrs 
van Beer sneered, and her voice became shrill " Oh, thenks 
so very much,’’ she mmced " I pay, don’t I ? You know 
ever3dhmg already I’ve answered and answered your ques- 
tions till I’m sick I’m not gomg to be messed about any 
more You've got all the facts and you let me stay here, locked 
up on a trumped-up, nonsensical diarge You don’t do any- 
thmg All you want to do is to hang thmgs out as long as 
possible so as to mcrease your fees You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves ’’ 

Her voice was now a scream, and her sentences were punctu- 
ated with sobbmg 

Mr Henderson began a fresh soothmg sentence, but Sir 
Isambard motioned him to silence 
" Mrs van Beer," he said m the deep boommg voice that 
had impressed so many courts " I have certam questions to 
ask you Wdl you or wiU you not answer them ? ’’ 

“ You get me out of here,’’ she snuffled m answer “ That’s 
your ]ob You know eveiytlung you need to know Stop 
mucking me around TU show you gentlemen ’’ — riie snapped 
the word — •“ I won’t be treated hke this ’’ 

" Very well, then, Henderson," said Sir Isambard, " that 
settles that There is no pomt m sta5ung here Mrs van Beer, 
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Mr Henderson and I can have nothing more to do with yonr 
case You must find some other advisers more to your liking. 
We shall not handle any case on such terms. I wish you good- 
mormng Come along, Henderson ’* 

Sir Isambard gathered up his hat and coat, and proceeded 
dignifiedly to the door 5tlr. Henderson, after a momentary 
hesitation and in obvious distress, did the same 
Mrs van Beer watched them m silence. As they neared 
^e door she said m a less truculent tone ; 

" You won't leave me like this I’m sorry if I spoke as I - 
shouldn’t have.” 

“ Will you go first, Mr. Henderson ? ” said Sir Isambard 
wth imusual punctihousness, and ignormg Mrs van Beer* 

Mr Henderson walked through the door, imwilhngly 

Rosahe van Beer put her hand out and half-rose, " Oh,” 
she said in quite a different tone, “ please don’t go ” 

\^dth that, her overtned nerves gave way and she began to 
cry m earned. She laid her head on her hands on the table 
and wept quietly Sir Isambard allowed her to cry . he realized 
the hystena was workmg itself out After a mmute she lifted 
her head, and her ravaged face had acquired some digmty and 
a httie calm 

" I’U do my best to answer,” she said m a quiet tone I’ve 
no friends, and I’ve not had any for a long fame Sittmg here 
alone, I get that frightened , and I’ve no one to turn to It 
comes over me, and I don't knowSvhat I’m saymg or doing. 

I’ll be all nght now , I will, I promise you.” 

Sir Isambard spoke more kindly, but still formally He 
wished the mtemew to be as form^ as might be , it would be 
less of a stram on her unrehable nerves (How would she do 
in the mtness box ? He put that thought aside for later con- 
sideration ) 

" This IS a very trymg time for you, Mrs van Beer No 
woman can go through what you are gomg through and not 
feel the strain Beheve me, we realize that But we must 
all keep our heads That is the only thmg that wiU help us* 
Now, do you feel you can talk this over with me calmly now. 

Or shall Mr. Henderson get you a glass of water ? ” 

" No Thank you I'm qmte ready now ’* 

'* Excellent Now first I should like to speak to you about 
the Rodds ” 

It was an imfortunate choice Mrs van Beer flushed and 

said, ” They’re thieves. Smooth-faced and ” 

” Mrs van Beer ! ” Sir Isambard’s voice ^vas gentle but he 
looked at her very firmly 

She bobbed her head forward at him deprecatingly. " I’m 
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sorry What did you want to know ^ ” 

“ I have heard that Rodd is suspected of having stolen wine 
from your cellar Do you know if that is the case ? Did you 
puspect him of it ? ” ' 

" I didn't suspect him of an5rthmg I was always confidmg 
with them He told me all that wme was sour, and it was nasty 
stufi what I tasted, too So I told him to throw it away and 
sell the bottles I didn’t know he’d been dnnkmg it unm the 
inspector caught him, and Mr Henderson looked mto it and 
found what he’d been up to ” She looked at Mr Henderson 
gratefully, trying to ofier amends ^ 

" You told him to throw it away and he drank it instead ? 
H’m How long had this been gomg on ? ” 

Years, I suppose Since soon after Sir Henry died, anyway 
Of course I don’t know how fast and how often he drank it ” 
Sir Isambard drummed with two fingers on his own chm, a 
tnck of his when puzzled He decided to change the subject 
" Now I want to know about your relations with Philip 
Did he dishke you ? " 

“ I know that we ought never to speak evil of the dead , but 

he was a most dtfficult child He was always ” 

Sir Isambard looked at her sharply agam She stopped 
suddenly, and said, “ What especially did you want to know ? ” 
" I want to know of any concrete instances — actual instances, 
not general talk, mind — showmg that he was either queer m his 
behaviour, or particularly evilly disposed to you ” 

Mrs van Beer looked perplexed, as well she might It would 
have been hard to find, among Phihp's misdemeanours, any- 
thing that looked very senous now Annoying the child had 
been, but she realized Sir Isambard needed somethmg more 
than childish petulance He tned agam 
" Can you thmk of instances that other people saw ^ Some- 
thing that either the Rodds, or the tutor, or Ada, or the doctor, 
saw Somethmg that shows him to have been rather unbalanced 
I am wondenng, you see, whether the poor boy may not 
have been so obsessed by a dishke of you that he tried to poison 
both himself and you If he had been nursing such a desire, 
others may have seen something that pomted to a lack of balance 
Try and thmk ” 

Mrs van Beer made an effort At last somethmg presented 
itself to her mind 

“ WeU, there was a thing that happened just before the 
accident The servants saw it, though them lying hke they do 
I don’t know what they’d say ’’ 

“ Never mmd tell me ” 

" He made an attack on me with a knife in the kitchen and 
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cut open my face It was because the doctor had ordered me 
to destroy an imhealthy and diseased rabbit he had , and of 
course I had to do what the doctor said ” 

iirs van Beer proceeded to give her own account of the death 
of Phihp’s pet Sir Isambard smiled and seemed highly pleased 
Here was evidence of murderous mtention enough, and it seemed 
that there might be corroboration 

“ TeU me anything more you can about this rabbit," he said. 

" A big savage thmg it was And you were asking was he 
ever queer m his behaviour , now, this is just what you want 
Funny me not thinking of it before It shows what a trained 
mmd wiU do, you seemg how important it is and me knowing 
it all along and not having sense enough to understand ” Mrs. 
van Beer had now bnghtened up and was almost her old self. 
" He used to pray to that rabbit, hke He used to recite things 
to it, and I found him one day kneelmg in front of it and chant- 
ing like you do m church That was the time he gave it that 
funny name ” 

“ Devotion to a rabbit is common among children,” said Sir 
Isambard disappomtedly “ \¥hat sort of funny name was it, 
by the way ? ” 

" Oh, I don’t know,” said Rosahe, deflated " Something 
hke Shreddy Vassar ” 

” Like what ? " said Su Isambard 

” m get it in a moment I noticed it because it was so 
very queer ” Mrs van Beer hesitated " Sredm Vashtar. 
That was it ” 

Sir Isambard looked deep in thought, but said nothing 
After a minute he rose 

" Thank you, dear lady,” he said ” You’ve given us a great 
deal of most valuable aid And we shall be back to see you 
soon ” He extended his hand 

PART THREE 
, TRIALED VERDICT 

I 

The Court 

The Judge ^ Mr. Justice' Stringfellow (Sir Alan Herbert Lemesu- 
ner Stringfellow) ' 

The Accused Rosahe van Beer, ividow. 

Leading Counsel for the Crown Harold John Proudie, Esq , K C. 
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Leading Counsel for tlie Defence Sir Isambaxd Alexander 
Bums, Bt,, K C 

Foreman of the Jury A G Popesgrove, Esq 
Remaining Jurors Miss V M Atkms, Mrs Moms, Dr P, 
Holmes, Messrs J A Stannard, E Brjran, E D George, 
F A. H Allen, D EUiston Smith, I W Drake, G Parham 
Groves, and H Wilson 
Clerk of Assize Mr, P J Noble 

Mr Proudie did not, naturally, give to the ]ury all the details 
of Rosabe’s life which we have ]ust read Some he did not 
know, anyhow others he thought were superfluous Her early 
background he sketched m very famtly, and indeed mercifully. 
He said scarcely an5rthmg of her unfortunate mamage to Mr. 
van Beer, and left the jury with no worse impression than that 
she had been a determined chmber Miss Atkms, ex-general 
servant, and Mr Popesgrove, once a Thessahan waif, who had 
both nsen from low begmmngs to comfort, were prejudiced 
rather for than against her by the information , Mr Bryan, 
shop assistant and fanatic, was indeed confirmed m a suspicion 
that Rosahe was a worldly woman, but he was uncomfortably 
realizmg that he was surrounded by worldhness and that no 
person in the whole case, or m the court at all, was better than 
another He was alone, a sohtary Chnstian, and the hosts of 
Midian prowled and prowled around , yet bis duty was not to 
defend himself agamst them — ^that he knew well enough how 
to do — but the grotesque task of separating one wolf from 
another and saying which was more wolfish, more blackly and 
thoroughly evil The heart of mankmd was m any case abo- 
minably wicked, unless it was redeemed, and to distmgmsh 
between grades of darkness was an almost impossible task. 
His dull grey eyes grew more perplexed as Mr Proudie droped 
on , surely there would soon be a sign ? But no sign came 
He tned, imitatmg Mr Popesgrove, the foreman, who was 
scnbbhng mdustnously, to take notes, but he Tiad nothmg to 
wnte down He found himself drawing faces, an idle and 
fnvolous occupation, and cast down his pencil angrily 
Mr Proudie made very httle of the manner of the discovery 
of the cutting from the East Essex Monitor He did not even 
mention the tutor’s name It would come out m the evidence , 
meanwhile he was content to ascribe the discovery to the pohce 
" on information received ” The descnption of the find was 
the first event in his speech, nevertheless, which made the jury 
alert Each juror looked grave , Mr Popesgrove stopped 
making notes and stared at Mr Proudie with a fixed gaze of 
appraisal Dr Holmes felt a distmct sensation of relief Here 
now was somethmg that he could deal wth Up till that 
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moment the cottrse of events had displeased him As a tmiver- 
sity don he had expected to be selected foreman, or if not that,, 
at least to donunate the ]ury There appeared to be no person, 
of mature age who had anything like his’ educational qualifica- 
tions Some of his colleagues were probably not even gentlemen 
There were actually two women, and Dr Holmes, from his- 
expenence of Somemlle and St. Hugh's students, was satisfied 
that their mteUigence would be insufficient for fhem to grasp 
the essentials of the case at aU. They would naturally require 
mstruction and gmdance, and it would be unhkely that any- 
one but he could provide them For after all he, and qmte 
probably he alone was skilled in dispassionate weighmg of 
evidence He considered himself a man of framed judgment. 
He ^vas a scholar and had edited several Latm texts To 
estabhsh the correct readmgs in a corrupted author he had to 
go through a process which, he consider^, was m all its essen- 
tials, judiaal Whenever he sat down to his work, he would 
have vanous editions by earher scholars, commenting on the 
difficulties and offermg their own solutions All he had to do 
was to sit back and reflect He would consider what antho- 
nty should be attnbuted to each manuscnpt he could by 
long expenence track back certam MSS to one given archet5q)e. 
If a group of MSS contmually presented the same errors, then 
they were all clearly copied from a single ongmaL Therefore, 
their combmed evidence added up to no more than one Editors’ 
conjectures, on the other hand, had to be judged by their innate 
plausibility alone Thus he fdt he had been for j^ears framed 
m estimatmg the value of witnesses , the case would be child’s 
play to him and he would be able si^tly to make up his mmd 
and direct the rest of the jurjr 

But as Mr Proudie told his story, and as he watched this 
rather common, uninteresting noman m the dock. Dr Holmes- 
had begun to realize that he was as much at sea as any other 
juror. You can mterrogate classical manuscnpts, m the proper 
sense of the word You can ask them the same question again 
and again, and spend months considering their answer. And 
they will never change , their answer will always be the same 
1 ou can have as long as the pubhsher will allow you to consider 
your verdict (which is a lifetime, in the case of classical texts- 
nowada}^) But he realized that he could not treat spoken 
evidence m that way He could not have it repeated at his 
pleasure He could not even require Mr Proudie to recapitulate 
his pomts whenever he needed to be remmded of them More- 
over, he had a very different question from his usual problems 
to answer. It was not. "What would a rather "dirtv- 
imnded poet probably have written m the reign of Donuhan > 
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Leading Counsel for tlie Defence Sir Isambard Alexander 
Bums, Bti, K C. 

Foreman of the Jury A G Popesgrove, Esq 
Remaining Jurors Miss V M Atkins, Mrs Moms, Dr P. 
Holmes, Messrs J A Stannard, E. Bryan, E D George, 
F A H Allen, D EUiston Smith, I W Drake, G Parham 
Groves, and H Wilson 
Clerk of Assize Mr P J Noble 

Mr Proudie did not, naturally, give to the jury all the details 
of Rosalie’s life which we have just re,ad Some he did not 
know, anyhow others he thought were superfluous Her early 
background he sketched in very faintly, and indeed mercifuUy. 
He said scarcely anjdhmg of her unfortunate marnage to Mr. 
van Beer, and left the jury with no worse impression than that 
she had been a detemuned climber Miss Atlons, ex-general 
servant, and Mr Popesgrove, once a Thessahan waif, who had 
both nsen from low begmmngs to comfort, were prejudiced 
rather for than against her by the information , Mr Bryan, 
shop assistant and fanabc, was mdeed confirmed in a suspicion 
that Rosahe was a worldly woman, but he was imcomfortably 
realizing that he was surrounded by worldlmess and that no 
person m the whole case, or in the court at all, was better than 
another He was alone, a sohtary Christian, and the hosts of 
Midian prowled and prowled around , yet his duty was not to 
defend himself against them — ^that he knew well enough how 
to do — but the grotesque task of separating one wolf from 
another and saying which was more wolfish, more blackly and 
thoroughly evil The heart of m anki nd was m any case abo- 
mmably wicked, unless it was redeemed, and to distmgmsh 
between grades of darkness was an almost impossible task. 
His dull grey eyes grew more perplexed as Mr Proudie droped 
on , surely there would soon be a sign ? But no sign came 
He tned, umtatmg Mr Popesgrove, the foreman, who was 
scnbbhng mdustnously, to take notes, but he "had nothing to 
write down He found himself drawing faces, an idle and 
fnvolous occupation, and cast down his pencil angrily 
Mr Proudie made very httle of the maimer of the discovery 
of the cuttmg from the East Essex Monitor He did not even 
mention the tutor’s name It would come out m the evidence , 
meanwhile he was content to ascribe the discovery to the pohce 
on information received ” The description of the find was 
the first event in his speech, nevertheless, which made the jury 
alert Each juror looked grave , Mr Popesgrove stopped 
makmg notes and stared at Mr Proudie with a fixed gaze of 
appraisal Dr Holmes felt a distmct sensation of rehef Here 
now was sometbmg that he could deal with Up till that 
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moment the course of events tad displeased him As a umver- 
sity don he had expected to be selected foreman, or if not that^ 
at least to dominate the jurj' There appeared to be no person 
of mature age who had anythmg like lus’ educational qualifica- 
tions Some of his colleagues were probably not even gentlemen 
There were actually two women, and Dr Holmes, from his- 
expenence of Somerville and St Hugh’s students, was satisfied 
that their mtefiigence would be msufBcient for them to grasp 
the essentials of the case at all They would naturally require 
instruction and guidance, and it woid be unhkely ^at any- 
one but he could provide them For after all he, and qmte 
probably he alone was skilled m dispassionate weighmg of 
evidence He considered himself a man of framed judgment. 
He was a scholar and had edited several Latm texts To 


estabhsh the correct readings in a corrupted author he had to 
go through a process which, he considered, was m all its essen- 
tials, judicial Whenever he sat down to his work, he would 
have various editions by earher scholars, commentmg on the 
difiiculbes and offenng their own solutions All he had to dn 
was to sit back and reflect He would consider what autho- 


rity should be attributed to each manuscript he could by 
long experience track back certam MSS. to one given archet)q)e. 
If a group of MSS contmually presented the same errors, then 
they were all clearly copied from a smgle ongmal Therefore, 
their combmed evidence added up to no more than one Editors' 
conjectures, on the other hand, had to be judged by their innate 
plausibihty alone Thus he fdt he had been for years tramed- 
m estimatmg the value of witnesses , the case would be child’s 
play to him and he would be able swiftly to make up his min d 
and direct the rest of the jury 

But as Mr. Proudie told his story, and as he watched this 
umnterestmg woman m the dock, Dr Holmes- 
had begun to re^e that he was as much at sea as any other 
juror You can interrogate classical manuscripts, in the proper 
se^e of the word You can ask them the same question agam 
Md ag^, and spend months considenng their answer And. 
toey will never change , their ansu'er will always be the same, 
YOU can have as long as the pubhsher wiU aUow you to consider 
yom verihct (which is a lifetime, m the case of classical texts- 
re^ed that he could not treat spoken 
Dkfmr. “n®** He could not have it repeated at ha 
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doctor to be ” Sir Ikey sneered he had a good sneer " Still 
yon did think of poisoning some time , that is somethmg Let 
ns consider the next day You saw Phihp m the mommg I 
think you said about g 15 ? ” 

" Yes ” 

“ You are feure of that ^ " 

" Of course I am ” 

" Ah, yes That was wntfen m your book And you came 
back ivith Dr Hemngton at 12 15 ? ” 

" I beheve so ” 

" Three hours ! Three hours, with the child vomitmg blood, 
and his heart obviously weakenmg What on earth were you 
domg 5 Why were you not by his bedside ? ” 

" I had great difhculty in makmg contact with Dr Hemngton, 
He was out on his rounds ” ' 

“ Well ^ Could you not leave telephone messages for him,, 
to brmg him to you urgently? How could you leave the 
unhappy boy to two utterly unskilled women ? What did you 
do in fact ? ” 

Dr Parkes remamed dumb What had he done ? He^ Was 
already a httle confused m his memory He thought he had 
driven round lookmg for Herrington he was certam of was 
that he had deaded the case was beyond his powers that he 
could be of no use till a younger man came And that he would 
not say 

Su Ikey glared at huh 

“ In plam language. Doctor, if you had dealt with this case 
properly the child would be ahve to-day Is not that so ? ” 

" It IS wholly untrue ” 

" Oh And why, pray ? ” 

" The condition was mcurable ” 

“ Incurable I How are you able to say such a thmg ? I 
thought you had told the court you knew very httle about the 
effects of hedenn ” 

" I mean — I ” 

‘‘You mean, I think, that yon do not know of any remedy. 
How long ago did you qualify. Dr Parkes ? ” 

“ Really 1 " Dr Parkes flushed 

"I think. Sir Isambard ” said the judge, and did not 

finish his remark Sir Ikey bowed he bowed very straight 
and stiff, from far down and as if he had a hmge in his hips. 
" As your lordship pleases,” he said " I have no further 
questions,” he added 

Mr Proudie re-examined, and again brought out the point 
that hedenn poisonmg was rare and difficult to recognise But 
Sir Ikey had made his pomt " Doctor a fool,” wrote Dr. 
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Holmes on his wnting-pad, and expressed the opimon of most 
of his fellow-]urors Even Mr Stannard sighed and shook 
his head. 


2 

The next witness who left her mark on the jury was Mrs Rodd 
Dressed m deep black, mth her squat figure and homely face, 
she favourably impressed the jurors even before her eindence 
began Here, they aU felt, was a sound, respectable cook, an 
honest, kmdlj'’ woman on whom thej'^ could rety Even her 
wart with its tuft of hair seemed to add to her rehabihty She 
spoke in a firm but respectful voice, the voice of a servant who 
Imew her place, and whose place was one worth havmg Mr. 
Proudie, not always aware of histnomc possibihties, nevertheless 
built up her character as the loyal old retamer as thoroughly as 
Sir Ikey himself could have done 
“ I think you were cook to the late Sir Henry Arkwnght ^ ” 
he said in a rather hushed voice, as if reluctant to recall to Mrs 
Rodd what must have been one of the great depnvabons of 
her life 

" Yes, su: , I was ” Mrs Rodd spoke gently and nodded — no, 
better, bowed her head 

" And for how many years did you occupy this post ^ ” 

It was a good beginning, and Mrs Rodd was mtelhgent 
enough to play up ^Vhen she went on to descnbe Phihp’s 
relations with his aunt, and the affau of the rabbit, Mr Prou^e 
had but little to do The story itself moved the jury enough. 
Dr. Holmes alone resisted it as sentimental Mrs Moms, the 
Jewish ^vldow, to her extreme astonishment found her eyes 
swimming She had never cned smce Les died She could 
W)t cry, that she knew And yet there were tears m her eyes 
and one tncklmg down the side of her nose and itching The 
poor, poor little boy, sitting on his heels and crooning to his 
rabbit because he had no other fnend And those stupid 
clothes I Mrs Rodd had descnbed the Norfolk suit, not mth- 
out some mahce , but Mrs Moms was the only juror on whom 
the descnpbon had its efiect To make the poor child dehber- 
ately a guy ! Mrs Morris cast an angry look at Rosahe, but 
she held her face down and her expression could not be seen 
Mrs Rodd was describing in detail the kilhng of the rabbit 
m the gas oven It lost nothing m brutahty when she told it 
As she descnbed Phihp’s hystena over its death, I^Irs Moms 
agam felt discomfort Poor lonely child, she thought. I’ve 
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never had a child. I could have looked after him I’d have 
understood That woman took away from him the only thmg 
he loved and killed it I know what that means It’s not 
absurd, it’s a real companson A child can love very desper- , 
ately it can feel very deeply for a time It just doesn’t last so 
long, that’s all That boy might qmte weU have loved his 
rabbit, allowing for difference m age and all that, like I loved 

Stop that Listen to what the defence lawyer is saymg. 

Sir Ikey, oddly enough, did not seem to be trymg to undo 
- Mr Proudie’s work If an5rthmg, he was underlinmg Phihp’s 
affection for the rabbit But he brought out one pomt which 
was the only one to date that seemed to help his chent What 
caused Mrs van Beer to kill the rabbit ? Mrs Rodd rather 
reluctantly admitted that she understood it to be the doctor’s 
orders No, she hadn’t heard him say so herself 
“ Perhaps we can have Dr Parkes recalled to prove that 
pomt ? ” Sir Ikey addressed his mquiry half to the judge and 
half to Mr Proudie 

The judge looked at Mr Proudie " Certainly,” said the 
latter " We wiU be very glad to obhge my learned fnend ” 

" I have a couple more questions to ask this witness,” said 
Sir Ikey " Perhaps I may finish with her first ? ” 

The judge nodded 

" Do you remember the name of this rabbit, Mrs Rodd ? ” 

" Yes, sir He used to call it Kmg Zog, but he’d just changed 
its name to somethmg else A fimny name ” 

“ Try and think Can you remember it ? ” 

" It was somethmg hke Shredny Vashti — ^Vashti like the 
Queen m the Bible you know , that’s how I remembered it ” 

" Somethmg hke Shredny Vashti Now I don’t want to put 
the words m your mouth, Mrs Rodd, but tell me this was it 
Sredm Vashtar ? 

' Yes, sir That was it That was exactly what it was ” 

“ Thaiak you That is aU ” 

Dr Parkes, recalled, faced Sir Ikey with visible uneasmess. 
But this time the vulture did not swoop Sir Ikey spoke gently, 
"You remember this affair of the rabbit. Dr Parkes ? ” 

" Yes Yes " 

” Did you m fact order the destruction of the animal ? ” 

" Well, no No, I do not think I could say that exactly. 
Perhaps I should explam m greater detail If I might ” 

” Please do ” 

" The boy’s health wets far from good, and I was worried 
because he never managed to pick up his strength as he should 
I considered a number of possible mfluencmg causes In par- 
ticular, Ills aunt directed my attention to his habit of keeping 
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ammals m a rather dirty condition, and fondling them. I 

thought this rather insanitary ” 

" I am sorry to interrupt you, but I would like to ask you. 
here : was his aunt's sohatousness for his health usual ? Or 
was this an exceptional mtervention of hers ? " 

“ Not at all exceptional She was very concerned about 
Phdip’s health She always was Not a doubt on that ques- 
tion She paid the greatest possible attention to it ” 

" Thank you ” Sir Ike 5 '’s thanks appeared quite genume. 
He turned to the ]urjq dropped his monocle and with his eye- 
brows invited them to notice the doctor’s words " Pray pro- 
ceed I apologize for mtemipting " 

" I warned Phdip that if he contmued to nurse this animal 
and to run the nsk of infection from it, it might have to be taken 
from him, J«ly mtention was not to order its destruction I 
saw no defimte evidences of disease, and I did not mtend any- 
thmg so drastic Looking back, however, I see that perhaps, 
my words might have been mismterpreted I think it quite 
possible that Mrs van Beer might have understood me to 
to^^ve given a more exphat order than I had meant to do ” 

" I understand One other question Do you happen to 
know the rabbit’s naraei” 

'' Its name ? " 

]i There is an object m this question, I assure you ” 

I am pretty certain that Phihp gave it the name which you 
mentioned m this court a httle while ago ” 

" Sredm Vashtar ? " 

" Yes ” 


Sir Ikey screwed his monocle into his eye and offered the 
witness to 5£r Proudie jMr Proudie shook his head, deciding 
Parkes stood down, and Su Ikey smded 
mth the expression of a pm-table enthusiast who has won a 
packet of cigarettes 

Jlrs Mo^, on the ]uri,% looked contemptuous That woman 
sohatous for the child’s health indeed Anyone could *see the 

would need someone cleverer than him 
aniS s wickedness np She killed an innocent 

Ahe was doin^^T a pretended 

It showed good sense 

nd nf . t l^ed less To get 

th? Jki f action So far as he was concerned the storv of 
of the other jurors showed by tbeir faces what their 
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find In no one’s mind was there any defined opmion, but at 
the back of everyone’s thoughts there was implanted a slight 
uneasmess In other words. Sir Ikey had done what he wished 
to do 

Sir Henry’s will was put in evidence There was no /dispute 
about its terms, or its meanmg It was a signpost pomtmg 
towards Rosahe, who inhented a fortune But it pomted also 
towards the Rodds, who got 3^4,000 altogether A fortune for 
them, too Mr Popesgrove, forgettmg his own precepts about 
making up one’s mmd on only part of the evidence, wrote on 
his note-pad “ Accident 'appears ruled out Therefore murder 
Will indicates only three possible murderers two servants, Mrs 
V B Mrs V B has greater motive Essential evidence now- 
required — opportunity, means Newspaper cutting only proves 
premeditation of some person, not of who ” He crossed out 
" who ” and replaced it by “ whom ” 

Ada Comey’s evidence, which followed, provided him with 
the evidence he was askmg for Mrs van Beer had been in the 
dmmg-room m the interval between the laymg of the table 
and tte commencement of lunch The salad had been washed 
thoroughly beforehand by the cook, and when it came out 
after dnmer she, Ada, noticed that it was gntty She gave her 
evidence m a slow and sullen way, her mouth with its bad teeth 
hangmg shghtly open between sentences She looked un- 
healthy — ^her face was pasty, and an inflamed spot on the side 
of her dun had burst and was dischargmg — and she looked 
stupid, but she knew what she had to say and Sir Ikey could 
not shift her from it 

She was the last witness for the prosecution, and she seemed 
to be final m more senses than one Means, motive, opportu- 
mty, premeditation — all four seemed to be proved Mr Popes- 
grove added the whole thmg up m his mmd A hardhearted 
and crud woman, who dishked the sickly boy A fortune for 
her if he died The means to hand, scattered all over the 
garden path And not only was it proved that she secured 
the information on how to use it, but she was seen m the room 
when the doctormg of the food must have been done Short 
of an actual eyewitness of her poisonmg the child, there could 
be no stronger evidence 

He looked at his notes and checked them over, almost in 
the same way as he was accustomed to check over aU the res- 
taurant accounts The result seemed to come to the same 
every time. 
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Yet Sir Ikey, as he rose, seemed qmetly confident Qmetly 
indeed was hardly the word , he was if anything flamboyant. 

He spread his hands on the table m front of him, leamng on 
them, until they splayed out hke daws, he fixed his eyeglass to 
one side of Jus long nose and let his glance travel slowly along 
the jury, pass by the judge and settle on the pmk plump up- 
turned face of Mr Proudie He looked rather hke an eagle 
which had perceived an unusually fat and helpless rabbit, and 
sure of its prey, was pleasurably hesitatmg before it swooped 

” As I listened,” he said at last, “ to my learned '^fnend, I 
admired his skfll more than I bad ever done before As he 
spoke, and as he marshalled his evidence, I myself beheved for 
a moment that he had a "case You may not know, ladies and 
gentlemen of the jury, but we who foUow this httle-loved pro- 
fession of the law have to know, that my learned friend is reputed 
one of the most dangerous persons at the Bar His skfll at ’ 
presentmg his case is almost legendary he can make his bncks 
not merely ivitliout straw, but without clay and without water. 
To-day, mdeed, he has nothmg but straws, and these are few, 
damaged, and pomtmg m the wrong direction ” 

Dr. Holmes smggered, and the jury began to thaw 

“ I shall call but httle evidence, and I propose to explam to 
you why Bnefly, my reason is that most of the evidence that 
you have heard answers itself This you ivfll see on reflection 
Perhaps, at any rate before you have heard what I have to say, 
you may have a residue of suspicion m your mmd But his 
lordship will teU you that that is not enough Suspiaon is 
bound to be spread around after so shockmg an mcident as the 
death of this unfortunate boy So widespread was it, and so 
reckless were the tongues that wagged, that it was found neces- 
sary to change the venue of this trial to London, as I expect 
most of you know, for the especial purpose of securmg an im- 
partial tnal 

“Nor IS it necessary, as his lordship wfll confirm to you, for 
the defence to prove tibat someone else committed a murder, 
and to name who that someone eke was It is for the prosecu- 
tion to prove firstly that there was a murder, and secondly that 
my chent committed it Both of these thin gs, as is becommg 
dear to you, I hope, it has faded to do And even had it put 
up a plausible case on both these pomts, _the whole structure 
would collapse were we able to prove that other persons could 
very well have done the murder — ^had both opportunity and 
motive. This we can do 

Let me deal bnefly with the most obvious pomL Was 
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there a murder at all ? I am far from satisfied on this pomt, 
and so I expect are you You all, I think, perceived the demean- 
our of Dr Parkes m the box, and I hope you noticed the con- 
clusion to he drawn from his admission For well over twenty- 
four hours he faded to realise the condition of his patient and 
apphed remedies which were wholly unsmted to the case He 
did not call m another doctor until the unfortunate chdd was 
hterally tn extremis and all help was vam For aU practical 
purposes — I am aware this is a harsh statement, but it is my 
duty to speak plainly — ^for all practical purposes, the boy was 
unattended untd the moment of death Had a more compe- 
tent doctor been m charge of the case, who can say what the 
result would have been ? I beheve that most of you feel, as 
I do, that but for this accident Phdip Arkwnght might well 
be ahve to-day ” 

Sir Ikey spoke clearly and simply, not raismg his voice or 
usmg the deep booming tones that sometimes confounded over- 
confident witnesses He next turned to Mrs Rodd He 
showed that she had an excellent mobve Four thousand 
pounds to herself and her husband — ^vast wealth to persons m 
their position The salad was made by her, and thrown away 
by her She did not need to go mto Hie dinmg-room to doctor 
the dressmg — ^it was the product of her hands and she could 
have done what she chose with it at almost /any time No 
doubt she had washed the salad, as the maid Ada said What 
of it ? She would not serve the lettuce dirty, m any case Had 
she been gomg to mix ivy dust m the dressmg, that would 
certainly have been done when the salad was washed and ready 

“ Then there is the madent of the discovery of this cuttmg, 
which IS supposed to bear hardly upon my chent Ladies and 
gentlemen, what a pecuhar stoiy this is I Have you ever 
heard an odder one ? Let us ask first of all where it came 
from The answer is No one knows You heard the news- 
agent First of all he or his wife thought it was Mrs Rodd’s 
husband But now — after weeks have passed m which the 
whole neighbourhood has been one mass of seethmg, unreflectmg 
prejudice against my chent — he has deaded that it was ordered 
by her However, even now he will not swear He just thinks 
it might be so ^ A worthless statement — a mere opmion — 
nothmg whatever In cold fact, we don’t know who acquired 
this paper It might be anyone — Mr Rodd, Mrs Rodd, even 
Mr GiUmgham, the mquisitive teacher 

“ And how ivas it discovered ? I wish I had been there I 
listened to Mr Gillingham, as you did, and I marvelled Here 
is a considerable hbrary, books of all kmds and many of them 
He demes that he snooped around No, he goes straight to the 
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shelves, and out of all those hundreds of books picks down, 
one, a httle-used one, which happens to contain this peculiarly 
convenient document How did he come to see it ? He doesn't 


know Was it thrust forward on the shelf a httle, so as to attract 
his attention ^ Was an edge of the document entiangly poking 
out^ Had it been arranged there — ^planted, I beheve is the 
word-~so as to be certam to be found by the first comer ’ ‘ Don't 
know, don't know ’ — ^that is all he can say , and all we can say 

" What we know amounts to precisely this Some person, 
whose identity is quite unknoivn, purchased a copy of the East 
Essex Monitor, part of which was found, for reasons which are 
not explained, m a book where it had been for a tune whose 
length is quite imcertam What does that mean, gentlemen ? 
It means this and no more that anyone — anyone at all — 
who visited that house may have known that a sufficient dose 
of ivy dust was a dangerous thmg It is not proved that every- 
one m the house did know this- It is not proved that other 
persons did not know this already For"" example, Rodd the 
gardener, who presumably knows all the local lore of herbs 
and plants Or his wife, who prepared the salad Either of 
these may have known anyway. 

"What do we know about this’ I asked The answer 


seems to be . we know nothing at all 
" I might well leave the question at that, and ask you to 
acquit my chent without further ado But though it is no 
part of my duty to find the guilty person for the prosecution, the 
probable solution of the mystery seems to me so evident that I 
feel it my duty to touch upon it It may be that no crime was 
committed I cannot, despite the evidence of the pohce- 
sergeant, feel certam in my oivn nund that the ivy dust which 
is presumed to have been m the salad did not come there acci- 
dentally But let US' suppose that there has been a crime 
Then, m that case, there is but httle doubt that the responsible 
person 15 now beyond our reach 
" Let us look over the conditions in this house at the time 
of ffie tragedy, and see if we can find where there was any 
suffiaent anger or hatred to lead to so awful an act We have 
the two Rodds, whose behaviour may have been eqmvocal, but 
whom we will lay aside for the moment We have the aunt, 
whose whole record is one of contmual anxiety over her nephew's 
health Dr Parkes remembered very httle, but of one thmg 
he ivas qmte sure He was certam that she was contmually 
calhng him in and watchmg over the boy's condition The 
pros^tion, r may pomt out to you, have given no explanation 
of why this lady, who admittedly had for years womed-more 
than womed, fussed over Phihp Arkwright's health, should 
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suddenly have destroyed the life she had so anxiously preserved 
And then we have the boy himself — sickly, abnormal, and given 
to sudden rages He has gone where we cannot question him, 
and only Dr Parkes, whose qualifications you will have estimated 
for yourselves, attended him and can report m detail But I 
shall lay before you some expert mterpretation of his state of 
mind , so far as that can be deduced from the medical evidence 
of the witnesses for the prosecution I shall not produce any 
other evidence I proprase, for scrupulous fairness, to use 
only the evidence of my opponents ” 

Sur Ikey did not mention that this was no real concession, as 
the medical witnesses for the prosecution were not only the 
only possible witnesses, but had given evidence that was very 
smtable for his purpose 

In this small household a mmor tragedy occurs The boy’s 
pet IS destroyed I hope no one of i you is gomg to judge Mrs 
harshly for this Say that she was over-ofBcious, if 
you hke If every parent or guardian who is over-ofiiaous is to 
be considered a cnrrunal, then our courts wiU work overtime 
a Parkes has adnutted that she may well have con- 

sidered his words to constitute a more precise mstructaon than 
he meant at the tune She may have been mconsiderate, but 
one thing admits of no doubt — she beheved that m takmg this 
action she was safeguarding the child’s health She may have 
been harsh , I do not think she was She may have been un- 
wse , m view of the temble but unforeseeable results I beheve 
Mould admit she was But what is quite certam 
IS this, that she was moved by nothmg but a meticulous and 
aimous thought for her charge’s welfare 

nght or wrong, she has the pet destroyed The 
highly strung, unhappy child is shocked by the- death of the 
animal to whom he was devoted You have heard Dr Parkes, 
Rodd, and the tutor all confirm the unhealthy, passionate 
adoration which he had for it And what happens then ? He 
finds, as anybody else might have done, a cuttmg m the readmg- 
room which shows him a way to revenge He wdl pumsh this 
too-stnct aunt who has taken away his darhng His small 
mmd temporarily unbalanced with anger he gathers some ivy 
dust and scatters it secretly over the food, probably over the 
^ad He eats very httle himself but sees with glee his aunt, 
the destmed victim, make her usual healthy meal So he will 
suffer some httle inconvemences and she will die 
, , ■“'Y plans of eleven-year old plotters ! Phihp 

a not allowed for the reaction of the human body His aunt’s 
e rejected the poison — she had eaten but too heartily from 
s pomt of view, and her healthy stomach threw back the 
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-deadly dose He bad eaten much less and bis frame was in a 
morbid condition and less able to tell good from evil The 
poison stayed in his body A child's memory is very uncertain 
and very irregular. It is quite hkety, as those of you who have 
families will agree, that by the afternoon he had wholly 
forgotten his carefully-planned revenge on his aunt When 
he first felt the pangs of the poison he may have considered them 
only to be an attack of his recurrent stomach trouble If he did 
remember, he was unable to teU anyone, for, young though he 
was, he must have realized he had done a very wrong thing. 
He may have thought that the doctor m any case would know 
what to do I thuik we may presume that he had a child’s 
aU-embracmg and unphcit faith in his family practitioner. 
Nor was he unjustified, for had he been treated properl}’ I am 
conidnced he might well have sunnved 

" All this, 5'‘ou iviU say, is plausible — ^it is even probable 
But it is reconstruction, it is not ascertamed fact. Have you 
any direct evidence ? Ladies and gentlemen, we have Philip 
Arkwnght himself left behind duect evidence of his desires and 
intentions, as clear and definite as a wntten confession for those 
who can read it 

" That evidence, you may be surprised to hear, depends upon 
the name of the rabbit You may have wondei^ why I was 
so insistent on estabhshmg the exact form of that curious name, 
out of the imwillmg mouths of hostile vntnesses You are about 
to hear the reason And to explam this I am puttm? in as 
endence this book " 


He showed the jur}-- a small blue book whose title they could 
not read. 

" It is not an unused book which mj^stenously leapt out to 
the hand of an mquisitive visitor It is a much-used book 
from the late Sir Henry’s hbraiyq which occupied a prominent 
place on a low shelf It was found by the solicitor for the 
defence, a highly-respected gentleman by the name of Archibald 
Henderson, m the presence of the witnesses, whom you will hear. 
And he found it because he was lookmg for it 
" However, this is enough of my remarks You need to hear 
the evidence, and I will call it ” 


/ 


jurors would have 
chose to adjourn the explanation of the rabbit’s 
name while he presented the e\ndence of Dr Richard Taylor, 
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of Harley Street, who had made a fortune a^ a " straight ”■ 
doctor and taken up psychiatry afterwards He combmed 
the enthusiasm of a devotee (for he earnestly beheved Dr Freud 
to be the greatest man of the country) with the smooth authonta- 
tive manner which had brought him to the top of his onginal 
profession His book Masochism and International Politics 
had had a success sufficient to convmce him that he could handle 
any ideological or pohtical group Young Mr Allen, the poet- 
Soaahst on the jury, had read it and beheved it Whatever 
Dr Taylor said was assured beforehand of his assent if it was 
m any way possible 

Sir Ikey purred at the doctor He ascertamed that he had 
heard all the evidence given at that trial concemmg Phdip’s 
state of mmd He had ^o read all the evidence at the mquest 
He had had the pleasure of prolonged conversations with Dr. 
Parkes Had he formed an opimon concemmg the mental 
state of the deceased child ? He had Was that opmion 
consistent with the possibihty of the boy havmg conceived a 
plan to poison his aunt m the manner suggested ? It was 
Perhaps Dr Taylor would be wilhng to eiqplam to the jury more 
m detail the child’s probable condition of mmd ? He would 

Dr Taylor had undistmguidied features, but very shmy 
black hair, smoothed and greased back from his forehead His 
manner was that of one explauimg simply to men who we!re 
his mtellectual equals a matter of which they happened merely 
not to know the facts, but which they would at once understand 
when he had given them the ongmal, relatively unimportant 
histoncal data He used repeatedly words that they half- 
understood, like " complex," or which they did not understand 
at all, hke " trauma ” , but he used them mvanably m sentences 
of the simplest construction which were apart from them com- 
posed wholly of common Anglo-Saxon denvatives They felt 
m each case that they had nearly understood what he said, 
and that if they had only paid more attention to the context 
they would have understood it altogether 

He described the causation and symptoms of fetichism and 
them possible bearing on this case He concluded that on the 
whole they had no direct beanng, but that certam analogies 
and certam behaviour-patterns might be held m mmd, as 
illustrations and not as proof He mentioned the OEdipus 
complex, with an apologetic lift of the eyebrows, as of one who 
has to mtroduce hackneyed and misused quotations into a 
sophisticated audience , he renunded them that owing to the 
death of the parents a transference of emotions to the aunt 
might be legitimately presumed He found no immediately 
ivusible evidences of schmophrenia, but he would not dismiss it 
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•wholly The relations of the boy to the rabbit, on the other 
hand, gave incontrovertible proof of his masochism 
The last statement seemed to be connected •with Phihp's 
semi-deification of his pet, but the jury as a whole was by now 
too confused to analyse its impression The boy was loopy, 
as Miss Victona Atkins noted, and that was the mam thing 
Not so Mr Prondie he thought that he had discovered a flaw 
m the defence’s case which he could pnse open mto a •wide spht. 
He took his chance as soon as the tune came for cross-exanuna- 
■bon 

“ You said, Dr Taylor, that you deduced evidences of maso- 
chism m Phihp Arkwnght ? ” 

“ I did ” 

" You mdicated, did you not, that this was really the gmdmg 
mdication to his beha-viour ? I am sorry if I do not use 'the 
correct techmcal terms I hope I make myself clear, at least ” 
“ Yes, I t h i n k that -that is more or less the me anin g of what 
I said” 

" Masochism, as I understand it, is an unhealthy desire to 
submit to suffenng ? ” 

“ Unhealthy is a question-begging term Are you able to 
define mental health ? I am not, and I fancy I have had con- 
siderable expenence But if you •v^ substitute the word ' patho- 
logical ’ I -null not object to your statement ” 

” Very well pathological That does not affect my point. 
The child, you say, wished to be dommated, •wished to be 
oppressed, even to the extent of worshippmg a rabbit ” 
(Mr Proudie’s tones expressed •the contempt of the plain man 
for such highfalutmg chatter , his eyebrows mvited the jurj’^ to 
jom him m the ranks of men of simple good sense ) " Possibly, 

possibly. But I am wondering how you reconcile •the later events 
■with jmur h3’pothesis Sur Isambard has suggested — I say suggest- 
ed, for no trace of evidence has j^et appeared — ^that the boy plotted 
to poison his aunt and by some mistake poisoned himself This 
is not the act of a masochist — ^not the act of one who desues to 
be 'the •victim of suffenng It is the act of the very opposite 
In the words of your own profession— we are not wholly lUiterate- 
in this court. Dr. Tajdor,” (Mr Proudie’s archness caused a. 
shght flush to appear on the doctor’s face) " — m the words of 
the average psychological essay, it is the act of a sadist The 
prmse opposite of a masochist, is it not. Doctor ? ” 

That parbcular state of mmd,” rephed Dr Taylor, openly 
cro^, ' IS what jbu would call ambivalent ” (Mr. Proudie’s 
pink pod^ hands waved away any acquamtance •wi'th'such a 
word) "Masochistic phenomena transpose themselves into 
sadistic with a nummum of difficulty So far from such a 
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transference being a difBculty to my explanation, it is of the 
■essence of it I am sorry If I did not make myself dear ” 

“ You did not May I ask you to put in one sentence — 
dearly if you can — ^what you thuik Phihp’s state of mmd was ^ ” 
“ Certainly He was a concealed sado-masodust,” said Dr 
Taylor, mth the air of one firing off a Big Bertha 

After him came Mr Henderson, dry and not womed by any 
■cross-exammation from Mr Proudie He identified the blue 
book It was a volume of short stones by H H Munro, who 
wrote under the name of “ Saki ’’ He had found it m the house, 
on a low shelf well withm the reach of a boy of deven It had 
■obviously been read It contamed a story entitled Sredm' 
V ashlar 

Sur Ikey then took the book m his hands He did not m- 
tend to leave the readmg of this story to the derk of the court 
He was gomg to use his organ voice for the first time m this 
case Mr Ramsay MacDonald had become Prime Minister 
for httle more than possessmg a voice hardly any better than 
his Could he not by the same means secure the acquittal of 
one unimportant woman ? “ This book,” he said to the jury, 

■” will be placed m your hands, but before that I wish, with the 
permission of the court, to read aloud to you the bnef story 
from which Phihp Arkwnght took the name of his pet ” 

He deared his throat and began 

“ ' SREDNI VASHTAR 

" ‘ Conradm was ten years old, and the doctor had pronounced 
Jns professional opinion that the hoy would not live another five 
years ’ ” 

H H Munro’s story is one of the most cruel wntten by that 
pohtely cruel author It is about a sickly boy who had an aunt 
whom he detested, and who mterfered \vith him contmually for 
his own good As Sir Ikey read it, it seemed an exact repro- 
duction, in the eyes of an embittered child, of Phihp’s relation 
to Mrs van Beer The analogy was sharpened by the fact 
that Mrs De Ropp, the aunt m the story, had a name whose 
sound recalled that of Mrs van Beer’s Sir Ikey's voice hesitated 
over it and drew out the sunilanty Munro’s story was 
admirably suited to his object It was itself ivntten m recollec- 
tion of a duldish hatred not unlike Phihp’s the author m his 
youth had been under the charge of an aunt named Augusta, 
who had bulbed and oppressed him, and years afterwards he 
had revenged himself m drawmg her portrait and assigmng 
o her the fate that he may often have prayed for her 
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Conradin m his story had two pets — one a Houdan hen, 
whatever that may be, one a large polecat-ferret One day, 
Sakx wrote, “ out of heaven knows what matenal, he spun the 
Tieast a wonderful name, and, from that moment, it grew into 
a god and a rehgion ” The name he mvented for it was Sredni 
Vashtar His aunt had the Houdan hen destroj’^ed, and from 
that time on Comadm prayed a prayer to Sredni Vashtar He 
did not say in his prayer what he wanted, for a god knows an 
snd n6Gd not be told But one day his aunt suspected he was 
keepmg thmgs m the greenhouse, and said she wonld have ttem 
cleared away, whatever they were Conradln watched her from 
the window, hoping for a miracle but beheving that shortly she 
would have the ferret brought out by the gardener and taken 
away But time went on she did not come out And m the 
end “ out through that doorway came a long, low, yeUow-and- 
brown beast, mth ej'es a-bhnk at the warung dayhght, and 
dark wet stains around the fur of jaws and throat ’ 

The storj'’ ended with Conradm comfortably making himself 
a piece of buttered toast while the maids twitter outside the 
nursery door, wondenng who mU get up courage enough to 
teU him that his beloved aunt is dead 

"Sredni Vashtar,” said Sir Ikey, fixmg mth his ej^e Dr 
Holmes who looked, and for the minute was, completely con- 
■vanced by this reading " Sredm Vashtar That is not a name 
that can be mvented twice hy accident When we find that 
the book m which this strange name occurs was within reach 
of the child’s hand, we do not need to ask for any further explana- 
tion We have put clearly before us precisely what he thought 
of his aunt, precisely what fate he intended for her He thought 
of his rabbit as a sort of god She killed it , she was to suffer 
the fate that the woman in the storj^ suffered There is no 
other explanation of this pecuhar name No other explana- 
tion at all I can safely defy the prosecution to produce one ” 


6 

JIr Stannard, on the jurj’-, had hoped that Rosahe would 
give evidence, and that he corild make up his mmd by watclung 
her, but he was to be disappomted Not until the last moment 
had Sir Ikey made up his nund to keep her out of the "Witness 
box, but on the day itself he had been definite He had gone 
to great pains to groom her for the ordeal He had given her 
precise orders on the clothes tliat she wns to wear, even the 
amount of hpstick she w'as to put on, and had gone over her 
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evidence witli her again and again He was well aware, too,, 
of the prejudice a jury has against a defendant who doesn’t 
give evidence However exphcitly the judge tells them that 
m a murder case it is the defendant’s absolute nght and that 
they are to draw no deductions from it, however carefully pro- 
secutnig counsel refrains from mentionmg it, still the jurors 
say, " Ah, the prisoner had somethmg to conceal Else why 
not stand up honestly and teU the truth ? ” But he had reluct- 
antly deaded it was not safe Let her loose, and she would do 
aU she could to hang herself Even m the prison room with 
hun she seemed to him unstable out m court and hamed 
by a clever counsel she would lose her control entuely. He 
could see her shrillin g her spite agamst the Rodds, and alter- 
nately spraymg false sentiment over the dead child and lettmg 
it be seen how much she dishked him m fact He had told Mr 
Henderson brutally that she had " too httle sense and was 
mcapable of bemg honest ” Mr Henderson had translated. 
that to his chent m the words " Su Isambard has deaded 
the stram would be too great for you ” 

Nevertheless, Su Ikey thought it wiser to make an efiort to 
present a pleasmg picture of his chent to the jury Some 
evidence other than the prosecution’s had better be obtamed 
Proudie’s witnesses alone would leave too disagreeable an 
impression It had not been very easy Rosahe had not 
been liked m the neighbourhood, and an3rway both enemies 
and friends had to admit that they knew very httle of her way 
of hfe Ultimately, only the vicar could be found Ongmally, 
when Rosahe had come to the district, he had been reasonably 
assiduous his wife had called on her, and she had been myited 
to tea at the incarage But gradually, because her vulgarity 
and her whming irritated hun, he had begun to drop her , he 
was uncomfortably aware that the fact that she did not sub- 
senbe largely to church funds had somethmg to do with this. 
For this he blamed himself , and he blamed himself even more that 
the tragedy had occurred at all Wherever the chief guilt lay, 
some guilt at least lay with him , for there had obviously been 
great spiritual illness in that house, and he, the spiritual healer 
and adviser by nght and duty, had known nothing of it lUogi- 
cally, therefore, but naturally, he atoned for his neglect and 
unworthy thoughts about Mrs van Beer by overpraismg her 
now The testimomal he gave to her as a Christian woman and 
devoted guardian was based on very httle real evidence 
Mr Proudie was sufiSaently well informed not to let it pass. 
He exammed the vicar fairly closely about his relations with 
Mrs van Beer, and showed that she had had less and less contact 
Viuth hun of recent months, and that she had even given up 
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attending cliurch regularly He had undone most of the efiect 
■of the vicar's compunction, when there was a sudden mterrup- 
iaon ^ 

Edward Bryan, the fanatic on the jury, had been ivaitmg 
and silently praying for gmdance Hour after hour had passed, 
only adding to his darlmess, and at last he had reahzed that 
illuimnation would not come to him by dispensation and without 
any action of his own It was Providence’s mtention that he 
should find the sign for himself , he must strain his rmnd and 
discover what it was he must do The idcar’s appearance, and 
the Anghcan drone of his woice, were the first thin gs which 
connected at all ivith the world m which he hved This man, 
though using an intonation that he disliked, and probably 
affected by Popishness, was nevertheless by profession a man 
of God Brj^an’s dull ej^es hghtened for a mmute here perhaps 
he nught find what he wanted to know 
" I ivish to ask this witness some questions,” he said m a 
loud and arrogant voice He did not mean to be either loud 
or arrogant , the harsh noise was the result of nenmusness 
It had not been easy to raise courage enough to mtervene. 

" Certainly,” said the judge, not wholly pleased 
" WTiat IS the name of your church ? ” asked Bryan. 

St Michael and All Angels ” 

Brj'an frowned the title was too fanc}’’ 

“ What sort of service do you give m it ^ ” 

“ I beg your pardon ? ” 

I mean is it High church, Low church, or what ? ” 

" I fail to see well, anyway, I suppose you would call 
it rather High ” 

Bryan’s face darkened This seemed like a wolf m sheep’s 
•clothing The man probably called himself a pnest A pur- 
veyor of corrupt religion was worse than an atheist He must 
press on 


“ Why did Mrs van Beer cease to frequent your church ” 
The vicar, who had resented both Bryan’s expression and 
tone, snapped back, “ Really, I cannot say I don't see the 
point of this ” 


Will you answer my question, please ? ” repeated Bryan 
The ]udge was unpatient at what seemed to him random 
questioning. “ I thmk," he mtervened, “ that this matter has 
been fairly well probed 

A pale refiection of the rages that once alarmed his familv 
-flickered through Bryan’s mmd Was he to be prevented bv 
^ul and blmd men ^m carrying to the end the mquirv 
wUich had been laid on him ? He turned to the ludee and with 
^0 dunmution of his voice said ' 
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" I must insist upon askmg my questions It is my duty 
to find out to my own satisfaction what was the spintual con- 
dition of that household I am to take my part m deadmg 
whether this unhappy woman shall be sent to meet her Maker, 
and do you think I will be turned from my duty by a mere 
strip of mortahty ? ” 

The court caught its breath Mr Justice StrmgfeUow had 
never been called a stnp of mortahty to his face m his hfe. 
He let a few seconds pass in silence, and then with restramt 
said 

" You may ask questions deahng \vith the spmtual condition 
of the household, m your phrase, if you so desire But you 
may not repeat questions which the witness has already said 
he cannot answer ” 

" Very well," said Bryan, and hesitated Then he said to 
the vicar 

" When Mrs van Beer ceased attendmg your church, she 
replaced the services by prayers in her home ’ ” 

" Yes,” said the vicar, stiU mshing to make amends for his 
past failure of duty, “ oh, yes I am sure she did ” 

It was not till late that everang that he wondered what 
evidence he had for that statement, and reluctantly decided, 
that he was not sure that he had any at all 
Bryan sat back and fell mto thought over what he had learnt 
Had he perhaps been allowed a ghmmer at last ’ Could it be 
that this woman was one who was trymg to follow the hght ? 
Had she gone regularly to church, and been slowly revolted by 
Popish practices ? Had she then retired to her house, and m a. 
pious and godly way, turned to Bible readmg and spontaneous 
prayer ? If so, it was nothmg to her discredit that she was 
m the dock For it would be her fate, as the fate of all the 
elect, to be despitefuUy used m this world Was this the 
explanation ? The evidence which he had heard and earnestly 
but meffechvely tned to retam feU from his mmd never to 
return he concentrated his thoughts on this one pomt alone 
Counsel for defence dehvered his final speech Counsel for 
the prosecution did the same The judge summed up, at great 
length but clearly Bryan heard nothmg of any of them 
he was waitmg patiently but confidently for the answer to come 
to his smgle question After the order, “ You wiU consider 
your verdict,” had been pronounced, he sat still and did not 
move tiU prodded roughly by his neighbour 
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IMr. Popesgrove headed the procession of jurors do^vn a naixow 
comdor to the ]uri,'-room, as was his nght as foreman Behmd 
him came the two women, Mrs Moms and Miss Atkms , the 
nine remauung jurors followed m an untidy group His face 
bad a preoccupied expression He had put the judge’s sum- 
nung up for the moment out of his head and was considenng 
what should be his own action m the next few minutes As 
foreman, his duty was to lead the jur^r and to make sure that 
justice was done If his experience as a man of the world was- 
any guide, it was probable that the first few mmutes would be 
the most important A turn might be given to the discussion 
then which would hang or spare a human bemg Mr Popes- 
grove closed his mouth m a worried hne \Miat ought he to 
do ? Decide swiftly himself what was true and gmde the jury 
townrds the same conclusion ? He put the thought aside The 
essential pnnaple of Bntish justice was that both sides should 
be heard and their endence weighed m full by ever^^ member 
of the jury It would be a failure in his duty if he even made 
up his own mmd before all the evidence whi^ they had heard 
had been dissected and commented on by the jur5’^ as a whole. 
The question was still unanswered as he turned mto the room 
and took his seat at the head of the table 

It was answered for him by a juror from wljiom he had expect- 
ed nothing but trouble. Edwani Bryan’s broodmg look lifted 
for a moment from his grey long face and he spoke before anj^one 
else could say a word. His tone was less truculent than it had 
been in coilrt, and more assured. " We have to decide to-day 
whether we are to project an immortal soul mto eternity,” 
he said "I earnestly propose to you, before any one of us 
speaks or makes up his mmd, that we should seek guidance, 
mdividually and m silent prayer.” 

Popesgrove at once approved 

" I think that what Mr — er '> — thank you, hlr Bryan sug- 
gests is profoundly wise advice Not all of us may wish actually 
to pray, but I am certam everyone would be - the better for 
considering m sdence what he or she thinks of what we have 
just heard With your permission, therefore, I wdl ask us ^ 
to be silent for five mmutes by the dock, and to consider care- 
fully what our verdict should be After that, I shall ask mdi- 
vidual jurors for their opmion.” 

A grumble of assent followed, and the room became abso- 
lutdy silent except for the heavjf tick of a large kitchenhke 
dock over the door Bryan looked at Popesgrove with momen- 
tary hesitation He would have preferred the interval to jb>e 
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■Specifically and admittedly for prayer However, he had m 
■essentials had his own way , he put both hands before his face, 
and prayed silently, making his mmd as blank and receptive 
as he could He was certain, now, that he would receive 
guidance and knowledge shortly A shght tmghng was running 
over his body, and the beginning of an elation of spint fiUed 
him He knew these for symptoms they made it sure that 
the hght would shme upon him He ivished the space of time 
had been longer than five mmutes Light might come very 
slowly however, he could but withdraw himself as far as pos- 
sible from his surroundmgs In a few seconds he had done so , 
with his hands before his face he was whoUy alone, m darkness, 
waitmg 

Most of the rest of the jury were unable to dear their rmnds 
dunng that brief mterval Popesgrove turned his thoughts 
chiefly to his own duties, which would be to suppress prejudice 
and to keep the distmction between what was and what wasn’t 
evidence clearly before the jurors Henry Wilson, the editor 
of a local paper, had tned to assist himself by workmg out how 
he would have wntten the story up if he had been reportmg it 
He had mvented some good crossheads, but he found the device 
was m the end no^ good to him He could tell what was impor- 
tant and what wasn’t He could visualme the make-up of the 
paper, and even the httle patches of black type But the 
STOP PRESS with Jury’s Verdict m it remamed wholly blank 
Everyone was making some effort at least to assemble his 
thoughts, with the one exception of Edward George, the trade 
umon secretary His telephone call at lunch had shown an 
even worse state of affairs than he had feared TroUope and 
CoUs had been struck, and the chairman had gone down to the 
job personally and dehvered a violent speech The National 
Federation of Buildmg Trade Operatives had been on the 
telephone three tunes askmg for him, and had left a message 
pomtmg out that the strike was a violation of a recent agree- 
ment with the employers which had been secured with con- 
siderable diffi culty The chairman had found the message, 
had rung up Mr Richard Coppock, the Federation Secretary, 
and told him to go to hdl While George was sittmg m the 
jury-room his imion rmght well be bemg committed to a fight 
not only agamst a big London firm but agamst all its-fellow- 
uraons too He had tried to foUow the evidence conscien- 
tiously, but had been too womed to do so, and now he deaded 
he really did not know one way or the other Whatever the 
majonty seemed to think he would agree to that way it’d be 
.soonest over and he could get away 

Dr Holmes found himself m a condition of uncomfortable 
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suspense Out of the whole case but t^vo "documents had 
appeared, and documents were the only things which he knew 
that he could judge. One was the cuttmg from the East Essex 
Monitor, and one was Saki's story Sredm Vashtar They 
pointed m exactly opposite directions How should he decide 
which was authentic? Inopportunely, there came mto his 
mmd his favourite quotation from A E Housman, a passage 
m the Preface to his edition of Manihus 

" An editor of no judgrnent, perpetually confronted mth a 
couple of MSS to choose from, cannot but feel m every fibre 
of his bemg that he is a donkey between two bundles of hay. 
What shall he do now ? Leave criticism to cnhcs, you may 
say, and betake himself to any honest trade for which he is less 
unfit But he prefers a more flattermg solution he confusedly 
imagines that if one bundle of hay is removed he wiU cease to 
be a donkey ” 

The apphcabdity of the words was but too evident he blushed 
in the middle of the sdence and abandoned for the moment the 
attempt to ,thmk 

Two jurors, however, did find their opinions appear suddenly 
and sharply m their nunds These were the tivo women, the 
members of the gentler sex, as they had been referred to by Mr 
Proudie , the two whom Dr Holmes had thought would need 
lus kmdly masculine gmdance 

Victona Atkins, once she settled doivn to , consider the ques- 
tion, knew at once what she thought For what is it makes the 
average man or woman unwilhng to convict another of mur- 
der ? Most usually, a surpnse and disbehef at the action 
itself It seems to any peaceable and qmet person so unna- 
tural and improbable an act He pictures to himself the pro- 
cess of laymg poison, or of dnvmg m a knife, and at once an 
immense repulsion seizes him He knows that he could not do 
it, and he does not beheve that the ordmary-lookmg person m 
the dock has done it Give him one-third of a chance, and 
he will say " Not guilty,” because the alleged act m itself seems 
preposterous It is not done , it does not happen , it is not a 
part of the real world of newspapers and gomg to the office m 
tlie tram Any other explanation is to be preferred 

But suppose you had committed a murder yourself’ Ah, 
then you know that that is all nonsense Killin g is easy, and 
the most respectable are as hkely to do it as the others Vic- 
tona Atkins reviewed the cucumstances bnefly and the facts 
became mstantly clear to her The van Beer woman had 
obviously scattered ivy poison on the child's food to get its 
money, and had trusted to the mcompetence of the old doctor 
to get away with it. In some ways a clever idea, Victona 
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thought , it was far less trouble than that of choking Aunt 
Ethel Nothing like so nerve-wrackmg, either But after 
all nobody had found out about Aunt Ethd, whereas this woman 
had been caught by the pohce Victoria consulted her con- 
science (if that be "^e word) on what verdict she should give. 
She reached an easy decision When she was young she had 
been taught at the Home to be stnctly truthhil , old habits 
persisted, to the extent at least that she always told the truth 
when there was no clearly perceptible personal advantage to 
be gamed by domg the opposite She would say “ guilty " 
In any event, the case seemed so overwhelmmgly clear to her 
that she did not expect her vote to have any particular impor- 
tance She would only be one of a crowd 
The mind of each juror was like the dashboard of a motor-car 
or some other hke machme There was in it the eqmvalent of a 
dial with a quivenng needle above it, calibrated for negative 
and positive — ^for Not Guilty and Guilty In nearly all the 
heads, if one had been able to look mside, the needle was shakmg 
uneasdy about neutrah Only the closest attention could have 
discovered if the wavenng to one side was larger and more 
prolonged than the other In one mmd, George’s, the needle 
was dead stiU, fixed to neutral The machine was not register- 
ing at all , it was disconnected 

Victona Atkms’s needle had swung nght round to Guilty. 
So too had Mrs Morris’s She had arrived at her decision more 
slowly than Victoria, and perhaps a httle less firmly But like 
Victona she had been deaded by considerations very far re- 
moved from the evidence What had started her on her journey 
was, it IS true, relevant to the case It was a recollection of 
Mrs Rodd’s account of the death of the rabbit that had de- 
aded her that the woman m the dock was the kmd of person to 
torment a child and a dumb animal But what had been final 
for her was the memory of her short mamdd life Why bad 
her life been ruined and her husband killed? For no other 
reason than that murder was not punished. The arm of the 
law was weak , after Les had died the p)ohce had explamed to 
her agam and agam that they had not got the power to arrest 
all the likely suspects and force them to confess In Germany, 
and for that matter m the Umted States too, the law waisn't 
made a fool of like that They fetched m everybody they 
suspected and if the guilty didn’t confess nght away, they were 
made to, all nght Over there they knew how But here they 
couldn’t even question people properly , and so Les was dead 
and not avenged Ahce Moms felt that by both sex and re- 
hgion she belonged to the weak who needed protection Death 
— ^unpumshed kdhng — ^was too common and too near. Let the 
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■wall be higb, -the guns bea-vy, the defenders many, and above 
all let them sboot &st at any disturbers and inquire afterwards 
Les "was gone , nothmg would bring him back from the grave. 
But there were others, weren’t there? Ahce Moms remem- 
bered a hot Sunday afternoon and a desolate East End street 
The needle m her mmd swung round to Guilty 

At that moment i^Ir Popesgrove shifted back his chair and 
cleared his throat All doivn the table there came the same 
sort of shuflhng, blmvmg, and reheved fidgetmg as occurs when 
the presidmg master finises an overlong grace at school dinner. 
Only Mr. Bryan did not move, but kept his face m his hands 
Mr Popesgrove looked at him mqumngly, but as he said 
nothing decided to pay no attention He turned to Victona 
Atkms 

" Well, the five minutes is up now, and I think we should 
proceed Can I have your opimon first. Miss Atkms — ^that is, 
if you have formed one ? ” 

Miss Atkms’ face had a disagreeable expression Her lips 
■were held closely together Her eyes were m^vusible behind 
gleammg glasses and her pressed down black hair looked like 
a ■wig. " I certainly have,” she said, and her voice was dum 
overlaid by servants’ gentihty “ It seems to me there’s no 
doubt at all, and we ought to have done ■with this matter very 
quickly, and be able to get ofi home The boy was poisoned 
■with ivy leaves no one thmks it really was an accident The 
woman bought the paper which showed her how to do it, die 
gets a fortune from his dymg, and she ■was m the room when 
the poisoning must have been done The lawyer for the Crown 
said very nghtly, to my thinking, that you can’t have anythmg 
surer, short of catchmg her actually puttmg the poison m the 
sMad. And that's a thmg what never happens — people don’t 
^Qose a tune when they’re bei^g watched to commit murder 
^ that the defence laivyer said was imagination, not facts 
It s perfectly true, as he said, that if we have any doubts we 
should refuse to con-vict But the judge said that had to be 
Aoubt, and there isn’t any reasonable doubt. She 
had the motive, -the opportumty, the means, and was practicallv 
j Well, as I said, short of watchmg her do it 

^ ^ question to my mmd : Guilty, I say.’’ 

Oh. Yes I see” Mr. Popesgrove had not expected 
Mythmg so downnght. " Of course, if you feel so defimtdv 
It IS v^ proper to ^y so. But I think there is rather more to 

the other lady may be less drastic 

Moms had powdered her nose and arranged her face 
While Victona was speakmg Half of her mmd had noted what 
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the Ugly old woman had said, half had stared with dislike at 
the unaltenng pair of eyes that always stared back at her from 
that shmy rectangle of a mirror, shaped like a pillar box slot, 
cuttmg ofi aU the rest of the face that might give them meamng 
Stupid eyes, beady eyes, too-much-seen eyes Les had called 
them beautiful, aU the same She was ready and waitmg when 
Mr Popesgrove called on her 

“ I don’t see anything very drastic m what Miss Atkms says 
I don’t think women on juries should look at evidence any 
differently to men I know we are supposed to.be softer and 
more gentle and so on, but that doesn’t seem to me to have 
anything to do with it Actually we need the protection of the 
law more than men do, if anjrdung , and I’m sure every one 
would despise a woman for lettmg a cnmmal off out of senti- 
mentahty The pnsoner is guilty, or she’s not gudty, that’s 
all we must decide just that and not think of consequences 

" Miss Atkms put very well the important facts, and they 
all pomt the way I won’t repeat them I’ll only add one 
pomt, and that is this We have to consider the character 
of the woman If she’d been very gentle and kmd, I don’t 
say that I wouldn't have had my doubts, and have gone back 
over the evidence to see if there couldn’t have been any mistake 
But look at what she was I must say, I began to have my 
suspicions first when I heard about the way she treated the 
rabbit For the child’s sake, mdeed 1 I never heard such 
hypocrisy Think of her standmg there, mth the poor boy’s 
pet dehberately crammed mto the oven and screammg itself to 
death, and her holdmg the child back, and enjojung it alL A 
woman who could do that would be capable of anjrthmg I 
wouldn’t be happy, I couldn’t face my own conscience if I let 
her go from this court with all the wealth that she got by this 
crime 

“ I think she is a very dangerous and wicked woman and we 
must protect soaety agamst people like her I hope I’m not 
speakmg too much about general thmgs, but I feel it’s speaally 
imporhmt just now for everyone to stand by the law and sup- 
port the pohce There’s crimes of violence everywhere and the 
pohce haven’t enough power When they do act, they ought 
tb be able to feel that the ordmary citizen, hke you and me, 
wiU support them and not be led aside by any clever lawyer’s 
speech I didn’t hke that man and I don’t trust htm I'm 
sorry if I’m talkmg too much I vote for ‘ Guilty ’ ” 

Here are the recordmg dials of some of the mmds 
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ALICE MORRIS 


\^CTORIA ATKINS 


EDWARD GEORGE 


HENRY,WILSON 
AND OTHERS 

NO O YES 

One more can be added : 


P/RHAM GROVES 

NO . O YES 

Mr Parham Groves, travellmg salesman in encyclopedias, 
nearly a gentleman, spoke mthout being asked He was sitting 
next Mrs Sloms, having planted himself near the only pretty 
woman with expert speed. He may have imagmed that Popes- 
grove would ask him next anywaj* He did not wait, however. 
There was nothing he did more quickly and mstmctively than 
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agree with, an attractive girl in whatever she said In a world 
which mostly rebnSed and ill-treated him this helped to secure 
him the only tnumphs that he was commonly able to wm 
" I absolutely agree,” he said " That’s very weU put, if I 
may say so, Mrs Moms There is no real doubt about the 
facts of the case, and the woman’s character makes the thmg 
certain. You could hardly expect an5dhmg else Look at 
what she used to be — a girl m a tobaccomst’s shop She got 
mto a state of society where she had no nght to be. She was 
surrounded by money, when aU' she was fitted for was ” — well, 
what would be most tactful to say ? Some of these people 
looked rather cads, too Better be careful “ — was something 
far different Take that sort of person out of her class and 
you rum her She'd had some money, so she wanted a lot 
more She’d got no sound sohd core to her — ^no education 
either And this is what results ” 

Francis Allen, the Soaahst poet, had been patiently assemb- 
hng as far as he could a Marxist mterpretation of the evidence, 
but this was too much “ Nonsense ! ” he said “ That’s the 
most ndiculous, narrow-imnded baseless class prejudice ” 
He spoke very loudly and his face was red 



,( I ” protested the foreman 

said Dr Holmes, mtervenmg with his 
mort didactic lecture-room voice, “ that we exarmne the actual 
ewdence as dispassionately as possible, and without heat I 
tnmx it may perhaps be possible for me to be of some httle 
assistance My profession is one m which I have eveiy day to 
estmate the value laf evidence— -a rather different kmd of 
evidence, it is true, but still evidence I am a scholar, a 
ow of an Oxford college, as a matter of fact, and I spend 
y e largely m restormg the correct text of ancient authors 
e man^cnpts have come down to us m a very corrupt form, 
^d. without weaiymg you with the details of my profession, 

. merely say that in estabhshmg the true text we have 
to ^toate the value of many differmg kmds of evidence 

I? 1. I asked myself * What evidence 

ere which I would have to accept as unquestionably 
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valid? What evidence would I class as suspect and second 

^Dr Holmes paused to clear his throat with a thick and ral^^ 
yhsagreeable noise, and to assemble his peno^ 
paragraph By now he had convmced hi^^ Aat he had 
to fact dissected the evidence as he alleged. If Jiad hem 
more given to self-analysis, he would have noticed that his 
conviction had only become firm after his fellow-jurors had 
spoken The last speaker but one he had considered a seedy, 
Inwer-middle class snob, a fabncated half-gentleman, a loung^ 
m suburban tennis clubs who imitated the genuine Oxford 
undergraduates He aped gentihty and he should be put 
down As for the women, they were certam to be wrong, Md. 
it was ndiculous to let them air their sparrow-hke id^ before 
he had spoken He had not much minded the insignificant and 
sour woman m black She looked and spoke like a hous^ 
maid she seemed to be that tj^ie of woman and that Ihe 
only type of woman which gave Dr. Holmes no offence There 
had to be waitresses, and persons to clean out the Fellows 
rooms and wash their stairs It was bad management that a 
person like that should be on a jury, but at least she was not an 
object of disgust Far other was the second woman, who w^ 
of course also screammg for blood, as women always did Half- 
^vltted and with no sense of shame, she even painted and pow- 
dered her face in pubhc when she was supposed to be decidmg 
a fellow human being’s life or death She smdt of perfurne * - 
she was a reekmg piece of sex, m fact. There was nothing 
Dr Holmes feared and hated more than femimne sex Smce 
Ahce Homs had voted for death it was fairly sure he would 


vote for life 

" I considered that nearly all the spoken evidence,” he con- 
tinued, "must be put to the latter categor3^ that of second 
grade evidence Spoken evidence anyhow comes to us through 
a distorting medium — the medium of the human mind All of 
us he to a certam extent, merely because the memory is fallible 
and never photographically exact. I felt this was particularly 
true of the witnesses we have heard here You have the pohce- 
men — ^they are honest, ivithout doubt, but they have their 
natural tochnation to make their case sound good ; and to any 
case what they said amounted to very little Yon have the^ 
doctors — one qmte obviously senile and the rest trymg to put 
as good a face as the}’- can on the fact that they were called to 
to cure the boy and only lolled him Poison, -they cry, is the 
onl}' possible explanation Very natural, I am sure, but 
perhaps I am a cynical old gentleman. Certainly I am not 
comnnced At my age you suspect that sort of expert state- 
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ment you’ve seen too many of them ” 

“ Aye, that’s true, sir,” said James Stannard, speakmg aloud 
to his own surprise 

“ You have a kitchenmaid who is far from mtelhgent, and a 
cook and gardener who are under very defimte suspiaon them- 
selves There is a newsagent who made a very poor showmg 
under cross-exammation and a tutor who made a worse one 
And that is aU the human evidence amounts to A very poor 
and untrustworthy lot 

" The only evidence that we can rely on, as not havmg changed, 
is the documentary evidence And there are two of these. 
One IS the cuttmg from the Essex journal, one is the stor^ of 
Sredm Vashtar which was read to us by the defence These we 
can exammexlosely, and see what they mean With them, we 
have at last come to sohd ground Let us take the first, the 
newspaper It mdicates very clearly that someone m that 
house knew that ivy dust was poisonous That cannot be 
demed But it does not tell us who had that knowledge No- 
body seems to know who ordered the paper m fact That isn’t 
very surpnsmg, if you consider the matter a mmute Well 
over a year has passed and it’s very likely that it’s been per- 
fectly honestly forgotten Why should people have remem- 
bered a thmg like that ’ What is certam, mdeed, is only that 
that paper was in the house and anyone may have read it and 
made his own deduction from it Anyone, mcludmg the boy 

" Now, the Sredm Vashtar story does carry us a httle further. 
I cannot agree with the speaker who despises Sir Isambard 
Bums, the counsel for the defence I thmk he has helped us 
very considerably He may have prevented a grave miscamage 
of justice For with the Sredm Vashtar story we have at last 
a pomter towards a particular person Nobody but the child 
IS mvolved , the story pomts to no other jierson He alone 
selected this extraordmary name for his pet, and no one else m 
the house even knew what it meant We do now the story 
leaves us m no doubt Sredm Vashtar is the avenger He is 
the guardian of an unhappy lonely small boy, who is tormented 
by an unkmd aunt under the pretence of havmg his health 
s^eguarded De Ropp — van Beer , van Beer — De Ropp 
How alike the names sound, and how disastrous the hkeness has 
been 1 You remember what happened to this Mrs De Ropp, 
the aunt who also killed her charge’s pet ? Her throat w^ 
tom out She was murdered, to the author’s and reader s 
great dehght, and the httle boy was happy ever afterwards 
This IS a frightful story to have ‘fallen m the hands of a morbid 
and unhealthy child anjrway When m addition be gives this 
name, this name which cannot conceivably come from any 
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other soTirce, to his pet, he has given incontrovertible proof 
that he took up the a^vful suggestion of that storj^ I haven't 
very much doubt that he did try to poison her and only succeed- 
ed in poisoning himself Poor httle fellow hfe didn't hold 
much for him and perhaps it is better for him really Any- 
way," said Dr Hohnes briskly, recovenng himself and brushmg 
aside sentimentahty, " there's not the shadow of a case against 
the woman " 

" That's very true," said Mr. Staimard who had settled 
matters by his own processes of thought " The fact that the 
pohce picked on her doesn't mean a thmg Not anythmg at 
all " The pohce, he added to lumself, were busybodies and 
made trouble And not above cadgmg dnnks for nothing 
regularly blackmail almost. Try and trap you the very next 
day too mto -serving after hours, hkely as not. 




PERCIVAL 

HOLLIES 


JAMES STANNARD 


getout^fSd ^ discussion should 

" And you. sir ? " hb said to the insignificant looking voune 

sShf/h ElhstoTimith Lfr 

" She accused." he remarked 

ctSr uS™ ^ wtness box, and she could have A 

sWhtforward person would have done so iTm^l one 

" that IS that she’s got somethmg to hide " 

" Th^rf 5’ neighbour. Ivor Drake, the actor. 

seeStemy^f.^®^ Her whole attitude 

0 me suspiaous I watched her throughout the case " 
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Here Mr Popesgrove knew that he must mtervene and he 
did so effectually “ That, you know, we mustn’t be swayed 
by The judge made Enghsh law on that pomt absolutely 
•clear The ddendant has the nght to give or not give evidence 
as she pleases, and we are not to be prejudiced by her decision 
whatever it is Many perfectly innocent people are imable to 
face the ordeal of cross-exammation They may know before- 
hand that they will make themselves ndiculous m the witness 
box and from sheer confusion and mabihty to express themselves 
rush into a mass of contradictions Not everybody can keep 
their head when they’re questioned by a clever lawyer on 
matters on which their life depends If they don’t feel up to 
it, they must be allowed to stand aside Anyway, apart from 
aU that, our duty is clear and has been laid down for us by his 
lordship m qmte categoncal terms we are ‘not xn any way to be 
xnflueTiced by this ctrcumstance " He looked at the two young 
men with a mixture of persuasiveness and sternness They 
abandoned their pomt at once they had never meant it very 
senously _ , , 
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Mr. Popesgrove turned to Edward George. 

“ You, sir ’ ” 

The trade union secretarjf started and said, ” I’ve not deaded 
I would prefer to hear the opinions of others” 

Popesgrove siglied with rehef. There ha^ been too much 
prejudice already — petty prejudice most of it. At least there 
was one man who was taking his duties as senously as he was 
and was endeavouring to be impartial The jury system was 
at the base of all British justice, and once or twice he had found 
bimself wondermg if m this case the basis was as sound as it 
ought to be Here was a rehef there would be at least two 
just men. 

If he had reahzed it, his own opinion was beginning to be 
formed for him He had decided it was his duty to combat 
prejudice. A just decision ; but prejudice in the jury-room 
was practically certain to be prejudice against the accused, 
■and so it had been. The two women's speeches, the snobbish 
salesman’s intervention, and this last exchange had aU provoked 
hun to defend the prisoner He was findmg excuses for her 
and already lookmg upon her as a person it w'as his task to 
protect The needle m his mind was veering over towards 
acqmttal 



A G POPESGROVE 


Before anyone else could speak, Edward Bri’^an took his 
hands away from his face and stared at his feUow-iurors His 

he had knowledge It was not easi’^ for him to come forwarri 

hold 

"I wash It had been open to all of you,” he said sneakm? 
S ib ™ Seek the Lord in 

-e^o?»h^S ll S: S 

“ house in which there wes a 
great deal of evrl speafcmg and jealonsj'. From neaityaU “ho 
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spoke there arose an odour of worldliness and of sm they were 
persons, as one of you said, in whom no man should put his 
trust There was only one person m that house of whom any 
good thing was reported, and that was the woman In the dock 
The clergyman who spoke was a weak and vam man for a man 
of God But he 'told us what was necessary when she left 
his place of worship, for good rejisons, she contmued her 
ers at home She was seekmg for guidance, and m 
house it seems that she alone was seekmg for gmdance The- 
very fact that others m that house hated her and despitefuUy 
used her is proof that she was a righteous woman among the 
wicked ’’ 

Bryan hesitated and ran his finger round his throat, mside 
his stiff collar How could he say to this audience what he- 
meant ? His real thought was " All of you, as far as I can 
judge, are bound for eternal fire I cannot teU whether you. 
are more smful or more Ignorant , and I do not really nund 
All the people m this case are m the same condition impious, fro- 
ward, uncircumcised m heart and ears Except for one, the- 
defendant, upon whom all the rest have made an attack I waa ^ 
moved to ask certam questions, and, despite the obstruction of 
the judge, I learnt from them that she perhaps rmght be a child 
of hght You do not even know what that means But I see 
now, that I was sent for a purpose on to this jury and it was to 
save a servant of the Lord m great distress It Wcis the Pnnce 
of Darkness who spoke through the mouth of the judge and 
tried to prevent me from asking the one important question. 
It IS my duty to see that this woman goes free that task has 
been laid on me by the Almighty, and all that you have to do 
IS to obey ”, 

It was useless to say this, yet he felt that without it his words 
were weak and meffective He was trymg to arg’ie, ^d 
argument was somethmg he was almost unable to handle He 
feared -that he was losmg his battle — ^that the jurors’ mmds ^ 

wandenng away from what he waS saymg In bis mind he 
said a bnef prayer for aid and pledged all his strength of 
and his weak powers of thought Refreshed, he put up his 
hand and stopped an mterruption from Dr Holmes 

" One of you,” he said, ” remarked that above aU we mus 
t hink of the character of the accused Indeed we must vi^ 
lence and darkness surround us, as agam one of you has said, 
and we must here as eveiywhere else seek to know who is on 
the side of nghteonsness We are hke the King who was smt 
by the Lord into Samana when it was ruled by the -wicked 
woman we must cry out ‘ Who is on our side ? Who ? 
Who then m that house was on the side of nghteousness ? 
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'Was it the cook and the gardener, coveting wealth, besotting 
themselves with strong dnnk, and thieving ^ Was it the 
teacher of prolane knowledge, with his hands picking among 
the books belonging to other persons ? Was it the poor boy 
Tumself , cut ofi in his sms ? Child though he was, he was medita- 
tmg murder He had been reading a book placed m his way 
by the Devil, and teaching lum to imagme evil Only one 
person remembered her Creator m prayer What if she did 
restrain the child from self-mdulgence ? The world would 
be a better place if children were taught, as they were once, 
to value fleshly amusements less We are told whom the 
Lord loveth, He chasteneth. Will you blame her if she tried 
to follow that example ? ” 

Bryan’s vehemence of tone made up for the repetitive nature 
■of his words. His almost colourless grey eyes protruded , he 
pushed his head forward m his anxiety and his long knobbly 
neck nppled hke a tortoise’s The jurors paid him attention, 
though only Mr Stannard considered his arguments were of 
weight The rest admitted that he indeed had a profound con- 
viction, but they were not certam why. 


EDWARD BRYAN 

NO O YES 

He stopped, and there was a monientary silence Then 
Mr. Popesgrove reahsed that the time had come when he must 
speak, and that m the fine confusion of opmion that had shown 
itself the fate of the pnsoner might well depend on what he said 



The coiM was only partly empty The official element was 
represented by the clerk of assize and several pohcemen The 
1 udge the laiiym, the accused, the jury were all away But 
a good half of the audience was keeping its seats, unwilhng to 

■roac verdict had been gone over so often that everyone 
ed of prophesymg Several people were openly yawmng 
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and humiliation For much of her life she had been able to 
get what she wanted by nagging or flying into a temper, but 
not all her hfe , she had had to acquire a certam toughness 
which had remamed with her Once she had realized that 


temper was no good to get her out of this difficulty she found 
some amount of cold common sense to help her She had had 
to look after herself m the- days when she hved m Pimhco, she 
reflected, and she could do so again. Havmg money was no 
use now — ^that is, all its use was over when it had bought her 
an expensive laivyer — and makmg scenes was domg no good. 
It would have been a way out to dnnk, but you couldn’t get 
a drop m pnson All there was to do was be quiet and sensible 
and co-operate with the lawyers, and that she had been trymg 
to do The thmg was, she repeatedly told herself, to find out 
what was their line of defence and give them or help them to 
find aU the facts that would help that hne of defence As for 
teUing them anythmg else , well, that was another matter. 

The wardress had told her she might smoke, and she was 
chainsmoking Gold Flake Her hands trembled but she showed 
no other signs of emotion ^Vhen ^Ir. Henderson came m and 
sat doivn, she greeted hun m a calm tone Then she asked 

" How long iviU they be ’ ” 

“I don’t know,” he answered "I’m surprised they have 
t^en so long But then I haven’t great expenence in this 
kind of case My firm deals almost exclusively with civil law, 
you see ” 


” And — and what do you think the verdict will be ? ” 

Mr Henderson was prepared for that 

" We have very high hopes Sir Isambard and I both think 
the same. We expect a favourable verdict Of course there 
IS quite likely to be some obstmate person on the jury There 
generally is , and that would explam the delay. But I think 
we confidently look forward to the verdict that we desire 
By the way. Sir Isambard asks me to apologise for his- 
not being here. He was snatchmg a httle food His speech 

ve'^^eSSstld'’’^'''' splendid one, I may say-but it left him 


" I thought It was awfully nice,” said Rosahe pohtdy 


1^-room the hnes of division had become clearer 
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Mr Stannard and Mr Bryan were vehement for acquittal 
Miss Atkins and Mrs Moms equally fierce for conviction The 
rest of the jury had no equally strong convictions if one party 
were victonous over the other they would probably acquiesce 
without much resistance This was true of aU except Mr 
Popesgrove, who had spent long enough, as he thought, m 
■disconragmg any partisanship, and now had made up Ins own 
nnnd With none of the vehemence of language of the others, 
he was yet qmte decided there was not sufficient evidence to 
convict He had mdicated this, as he thought, when he gave 
his opmion before , but obviously he couldn’t have spoken 
dearly enough He must mtervene again 

“ There seems to be quite a sharp disagreement,” he said 
” I wonder if it would help if I went over the evidence agam 
from the beginnmg ? I made very full notes, and I have them 
here " 

There was no objection, and he began his summary He 
would put it pretty strong there should be no mistake this 
tune He addressed himself chiefly to Mrs Moms She looked 
a httle less obstmate than the gnm woman on his left 


10 

Mr pROUDiE had finished his humed meal and was sufienng 
the first consequences of havmg bolted it He was also very 
annoyed with the jury for not havmg decided on its verdict 
m time to comcide with his fimshmg his cheese To have 
humed for nothmg vexed him extremely 
The judge was really asleep 

Sir Ikey was walking about the comdors fidgetmg and 
jiawnmg 

The audience m the court had dwmdled to twenty 
Mrs van Beer and Mr Henderson were sitting facmg each 
other, havmg exhausted their conversation Mrs van Beer 
was ^owmg signs of frayed nerves, and had begun to mutter 
under her breath Once she said aloud, *' Blast their siUy 
eyes,” and did not apologize Mr Henderson was becoming 
nervous, as he always did at female imtation A mmute later 
he rose and said, " If you wiU excuse me, I will go and see if 
there is any news Perhaps Sir Isambard will have fimshed 
his dinner If so I will ask him to come here and talk to us ” 

" Well, I think he might,” said Rosahe 
Mr Henderson found Sir Ikey w alkin g up and down 
" Is there any news ? ” he said 
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" No, how should there be ? " snapped Sir Ikey. 

'' Would you come and talk to Mrs van Beer ’ ” 

“What for 5 There’s nothing worth saying No, I won’t 
come ’’ 


ir 


In the jury-room Mrs Moms said, “ Wh 5 ^ of course, I wouldn’t 
U’ant to hang anyone who was innocent I don’t see why you 

should think such a thing of me It’s only I feel we ought ’’ 

She hesitated what did she fed ? It had seemed so dear for 
a minute It had connected up ' with Les m some way, but 
now this handsome dark man had confused her But she 
must finish her sentence for everyone was hstemng “ I mean 
we oughtn’t to let people get away 'with things , but then of 
course if she didn’t do it I suppose she isn’t gettmg away with 
anything ’’ Her voice trailed away to nothing , even to her 
her last sentence seemed rather silly. 

Dr Holmes exhaled his rehef audibly, li^th a puff of wind 
that blew a sheet of notepaper across the table He also made 
a loud involuntary noise, which discomposed everyone else, 
but didn’t worry him at all His method of hfe made such 
, sounds his frequent companions. As he rarely was m pohte 
company where he might have restramed himself he had gradu- 
ally got out of the habit of noticmg them He eventually hardly 
knew that he made them 


'Now that one of the ladies had changed her mmd,’’ he 
smd in what was mtended for a fatherly voice, " we are nearly 
all agreed If you pan persuade the other lady, Mr. Foreman, 
our task will be over Perhaps she vtU not be difficult ? ’’ 

Dr. Holmes’s last sentence was dehvered \vith a starthne 
Miss Atkms The dago, he thought, had done very 
well wth the httle piece, and it was his duty to help him a bit 
y charnrag the old gul He felt encouraged by a grumble 
of a^ent behmd him the surrender of Mrs Moms had d^ed 
all ffie waverers that they too were for acOmttal 

Atkins looked at them, all set agamst her and tryine 
OrT^ of tho West fS HoiSTof ' 

Se moment, she wo4d 

ina^ recognized the e.xpression which came over her face Tt 

Li moods LI nothing 

^ voice and see Sat SS 
obe3ed tmmtdioidy. makmg it qmte clear that punishS 
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would instantly foUow any misconduct 
" Don’t talk m that stupid way to me,” she said directly 
to Dr Holmes “ I'll thank you not to behave as if I was a 
fooL There is no doubt in my mmd and my verdict wiU be 
given accordmg to my conscience The woman is guilty She 
was all but seen domg it You can make me sit here all mght 
if you choose I shall say nothing else at the end You might 
as well make up your mmd to it now ” 

Mr Popesgrove tned his hand agam " Of course you iviU 
follow your conscience. Miss Atkins It would be a very wrong 
act for anyone here to do anythmg else But smce the rest 
of us seem to have reached a different opmion, won’t you go over 
the whole thmg agam and see whether you cannot change your 
mmd ? " 

He recapitulated most of what he had said to Mrs Moms, 
trymg to stress pomts which he thought might appeal to 
Victoria His performance was the poorer because he had 
no idea what these could be She heard him out m silence 
Then she said 

" I know all that It doesn’t amount to an 3 d;lung The 
woman is guilty There’s no pomt your going on talking at 
me,” she added flatly " I know ” 

'The pause that followed was broken by Edward Bryan 
The arrogance of the last sentence annoyed him Should one 
woman stand m the way ’ And dared that woman say “ I 
know ” ? Only he, Edward Bryan, know , others might guess, 
argue, or fumble m darkness What did she mean by makmg 
a claim like that He fixed his angry imcoloured eyes on her, 
and spoke harshly , 

” \^at do you mean by that ? How can you say such a 
thmg ? What knowledge have you of murder ? How do you 
know ” (his voice rose mto a ^gh key) what would dnve a 
woman to loll, and what would hold her back from that awful 
crune ? Answer me that 1 ” He half got up from his seat 
and jabbed with his finger at her He felt nsmg agam one of 
those long-forgotten angers that he had had before he had seen 
the hght But this time it Wcis not an earthly and a sinful rage 
he was on the work of the Almighty and he must not let hunself 
be frustrated In a dightly imlder but none the less fierce 
voice he repeated the phrase which had sounded effective when 
he said it 

'* What knowledge have you of murder ? ” 

Victona flmched visibly She could deal with most thmgs, 
but this wild man, with his stanng fish eyes and his nasty talk 
about rehgion, hke the old chapl^, scared her proper He 
looked half-mad, and loomes knew a lot of thmgs by mstmct 
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Him thete jabbing his finger at her and asking what she knew 
about murder, in that suggestive way 1 He couldn't know 
anythmg All that was over long ago. But suppose he did * 
You never knew with loonies. Victona felt herself begin to 
perspire, and had a strong ivish to get out of the lunehght as 
qmckly as possible What did this woman matter one way or 
fte other after all ? 

She dabbed her mouth with her handkerchief and after a 
few seconds was able to speak \ 

*' Well, I don’t suppose I hiow anything, if you put it that 
way,” she said grudgmgly ” I only meant — oh, well, it doesn’t 
matter If you’re all agreed, I won’t stand out ” 

“ Thank you, Miss Atkms ” Mr. Popesgrove's tone was 
respectful, and grave ” I think we are agreed Are we not ? 
May I record a vote of Not Gntliy ? ” 

“Not guilty,” repeated the jurors m various tones and 
inegular time 


PART POUR 


POSTSCRIPT 

“ Let me dnve you to your hotel,” said Sir Ikey to Rosalie 
with his usual exaggeratedly deep bow. ” And perhaps I 
can give you a hft too, Henderson ? ” 

Mr. Henderson accepted bnefly, but Rosahe sunpered with 
only half-feigned embarrassment “ It’s too kmd of you^ 
Sir Isambard , after bemg so good to me and 3ust really saving 
my hfe and me bemg so difficult, it’s really more than you 
should trouble to, really it is ” (She pronounced her favounte 
adverb as usual, as if it were spelt with a double ee )" You 
see the fact is, me bemg taken up so suddenly, and then bemg 
in there ever smce, I’ve not exactly got a place to gof to. Even 
n I wmted to go back to the house after aU that’s passed, which 
^1 ^ couldn't start gomg there at this tune of night ” 

We must find you an hotel, dear lady. How stupid of 
f u reproached himself m the key of a very large 
fune^ b^ I expect you will prefer a quiet one ” 

- * j ’..T , Rosahe, pleased to have her feehngs appre- 
aated. Like the Regent Palace ” - 

“ So be it,” Sir Ikey began to say, but Mr Henderson 
I Palace is rather bright and crowded * 

^ ^mewhere more qmet,” he affirmed " 

no? ^ instructions- she had 

not yet realized she was free. " Yes Mr Hendprcnn » 

agreed dutifully, and thought for a minute “ ?Sfe?^' hotel 
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called the Great Northern at King’s Cross do yoii thinV -we 
could go there ? It s awfully quiet and is right by the trains 
I do like trams always have done smce I was a lad ” 

Why, certainly, said Sir Ikey, gave an order, and his big 
car moved smoothly off 

For several minutes Rosahe said nothmg whatever Then 
wi^ the ^ddenness of a child fallmg mto water she spoke 
There s something I ought to tell you Two thmgs, really, 
I suppose I've been worrymg for a long time whether I 
shouldn t tell you, one way and another but I decided not to, 
and of course it s been all right m the end Of course I know 
giu ought to tell everything to the lawyers but I hope Mr 
Henderson won t mmd me saymg that he’s, well, he’s ]ust the 
tmiest bit stuffy and as this might be looked on badly by some 
people m the end I said to myself least said soonest mended 
and that was all 

Well, I don t seem to be able to get anythmg out, do I ? 
Just say what you've got to say and be done with it that’s 
always best, I know But there" 

She paus^ m obvious embarrassment Sir Ikey’s monocle 
was ghntmg m the passmg hghts of the shops , his face was m 
darkness but he appeared amused Mr Henderson felt that 
he knew what novelists meant when they write " His heart 
turned to stone m his breast ’’ He was afraid he was about 
to hear the particular confession which was the thing he least 
wanted to hear m the world He had a highly disagreeable 
constnctmg pam m his chest 
Rosahe at last went on 

"Well, first there’s that Essex paper~the cuttmg, you 
know I did know about it because I ordered' it, but as the 
newsagent couldn t remember there was no pomt m mentiomng 
,it, was there ? It was just like Mr, Proudie said I saw the 
story m the Daily Mail which only had a short hit about it 
and I said to myself, ‘ Well, that is a queer do , I’d hke to read 
more about that I always was very fond of readmg about 
cnm^, you see, and every month I’d go into Exeter and get 
the Illuslrakd Police News, four issues aU together, and a ;^e 
m those mce American magazmes — ^they knew to keep for me 
Peppy Detective which is the mcest, but I hke Peek too— but 
I wouldn t order them from Wrackhampton thrr’ ^ JRodd, 
because it s not at all a good example for the se’ nd’ 

my c^e those two were very much above t’ 
bought themselves as good as me and it wasn’t 

Sir Henry’s will bei 
md I did not hke them to know I read that s 
tnat there s any harm m it but they were 0 


n 
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presume I had trouble gettmg nd of them, the books I mean, 
at first, but after a while I used, to cut out the more exciting 
* bits that I felt like keepmg and bum the rest down the garden 
in the mcmerator Well, now, I was explaining about .this 
Essex paper • I said to myself ‘ I’d like to read more about that, 

I would,’ and the nght idea came to me very quickly and I 
said, ' I know where Siere'lL be a full account, of course , in the 
local paper ’ \Wien I was m London, m South Belgravia you 
know, we aU — my friends and I — ^used to read the local paper, 
the Pimhco and Somethmg News, I think it was. because of 
the pohce news in it twopennor^ of other people’s troubles, 
we used to -call it But that was easy said, only I didn't know 
what the Essex local paper was, and I wasn’t sure where to 
find out, but then I remembered the Free, that is, the hbrary, 

I mean . it’s got a reference hbrary too and I went into the room 
and I said to the young lady there, ‘ Excuse me, miss, but can 
you tdl me how to find about local papers ? ’ and she said, 

' Local papers, ma'm ? ’ and I said, ‘Yes, to know what is the 
local paper for different places, you know, ’ and she said I should 
look at a thmg called WtUtng’s Press Ginde and there it was 
m it, all quite dear The paper was a weekly so it was qmte 
' easy to^ow what day to get. Well, I saw at once I couldn’t 
get it m Exeter that day, so I thought why not order it through 
the man in Wrackhampton ? After, all, there’s nothmg -wrong 
m ordenng a local paper. So I did, and I cut out the mterestmg 
thmg in it and burnt the rest 

“ And as for how it got m that book, really I don’t know 
Yon can’t remember everythmg after a year, can you I 
expect that what you said to me was nght, only you didn't 
know it was me I must have been reading it one day and 
someone came m and I shut it qmckly up in a book — ^maybe 
it was Phihp came m and I didn't want him to see me reading 
anidhmg morbid, or maybe it was one of the Rodds with then: 
spying ways Anyway, I forgot aU about it until I saw that 
the pohce had found it and it id give me a proper turn ” 

Mr Henderson sighed his rehef This was nothmg hke what 
he had feared In fact it was hardly an3rthmg of importance 
But Sir Ikey would not leave well alone 

“ I thmk you said that you had two thmgs to teU us, hlrs 
van Beer," he said Gloom settled on Mr Henderson agam s 
"Yes, I have , and it's really quite difficult to know how to 
put It I’ve felt qmte uncomfortable, I have, really quite often. 
With you workmg so hard at it and me knoiving all about all of 
it all the time You see, I know just exactly what did happen, 
and quite often I've wondered whether I oughtn’t to say so! 
I do hope you won't thmk it was impohte of me ? " 
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Mr Henderson began to say, " It is quite unnecessary " 

but he was boomed down 

“ Impohte ’ Indeed not ” If a raven smiles, it smiles as 
Su Ikey did " But I think both of us would hke to know 
]ust what did happen ” 

“ Why, I thought anyone would guess I went out in the 
garden before lun^, and so did Phihp, but we didn't go together 
And when I looked back I saw him scoopmg something up with 
his hands on the bnck path, where the ivy dust falls I said to 
myself, ‘ I wonder what that child is domg ? ' and just then 
he shps back mto the dming-room holdmg somethmg m his 
hands So I stopped and thought for a minute and I said to 
myself agam, ‘ I wonder if he’s been readmg about ivy dust 
and knows it“s poison,’ and so I walked back to the house, not 
hurrying or domg anythmg unusual, you see, so as not to let 
on if he was watchung 

" And then I went mto the dmmg-room, and there it was ; 
I was qmte nght The salad dressmg was all full of gntty 
ivy dust sort of stirred m Stirred m by someone’s dirty finger 
I daresay ' Well,’ I said to myself, ‘ that's the game, is it ? 
Poisonmg your aunt, Master Phihp ’ I thought a touch of Jus 
own medicme wouldn’t do him any harm, so I stirred, it m a 
htile more thoroughly — I’m glad Ada didn’t notice me domg 
that 1 — and said nothing about it And we both ate it for lunch 
However, after that I thought that it was foohsh to take any 
risks and I went upstairs and put my finger down my throat 
and never felt any the worse for it ” 

The total silence which greeted this narrative rather took 
Rosahe aback She felt that perhaps she might need to offer 
some further explanation 

“ I thought it best to say nothmg till now because — well, 
because people are so queer and unfair Of course, the way 
it IS, Phihp killed hims^ and you can’t say anythmg else But 
some people are so narrow-mmded that they'd say me lettmg 
him eat it wasn’t any better than murder I really beheve 
they would ” 

“ You’re quite nght, Mrs van Beer,” said Sir Ikey “ Some 
people are so narrow-mmded I really beheve they would And 
this, I think, is your hotel,” 


THE END 
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